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BI-TONALITY IN FICTION : LEONARD BAST IN 
E. M. FORSTER’S HOWARDS END 


eee 


SURABHI CHAKRABARTY 


THE QUESTION of authorial tone is particularly relevant in 
Howards End because the noval signals the terminus of a protracted 
quest for certitude and harmony recorded in Forsterian novels. It 
strives to depict a greater number of social and emotional nuances 
than his earlier novels. In its ambitious attempt to resolve the 
problems of personal relationships as well as the problems of rela- 
tions between the class of affluent gentlefolk (the ‘rentiers’ as well as 
the ‘nouveau riche’) and the class at the verge of gentility, close to 
‘the abyss’—it almost achieves a ‘connexion’ of certain ideological 
polarities. The Forsterian voice frames and underlines characters 
with rapid swings in the narrative stance which offer a varied spectrum 
of diverse tones as required by the range and weight of Forster’s 
ideas here. These tonal swings in the presentation of a character, 
are often misinterpreted and are supposed to account for a streak of 
uncertainty, or, a gap of sensibility and understanding between the 
author and the character. 


The variation in the authorial tone may be described as ‘bi- 
tonality’. R. B. Heilman? in an essay entitled “Two-tone Fiction : 
19th Century Types and 18th Century Problems”, observes that the 

` term ‘two-tone’ implies a problem, a ‘doubleness’ or ‘duality’ ; it is 
not the same as ‘two-meaning’. It arises either probably because the 
author is overtaken by a subtle change in attitude or has emotional 
contradictions that express themselves in such ‘bi-tonality’. Or, it 
May arise because the author has different ‘Intentions’ that are 
in' control at different times. There may be ambiguity or evasiveness 
or oscillation of tone ; it may also be one of wavering, of alternation 
or of persistent doubleness. One has to examine, however, whether 
the two-tone effect is incidental, or pervasive. Forster’s presentation 
of Leonard Bast’s character is supposed to produce this two-tone 
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effect resulting in a sort of split in the character and revealing a 
dichotomy in the author’s ‘intentions’. 


If Howards End is read as a study of contrasted personal rela- 
tionships between Margaret and Henry and between Helen Schlegel 
and Leonard Bast, or if it is regarded as an elaborate treatment of 
the tension between two classes, the character of Leonard Bast 
forms an integral part of the novel’s thematic pattern. An ordinary 
insurance clerk, with barren hopes and unfulfilled aspirations, 
Leonard Bast represents the ‘abyss’ and ‘the panic and emptiness’, 
a vision of which haunts the Schlegels on occasions. The Schlegels’ 
attempt to yoke the two worlds by filling in the hiatus, not only 
proves abortive but also leads to a tragic catastrophe. 


It has been alleged, unjustifiably, that Forster is ‘completely 
ignorant of Leonard Bast’*. To mention some other similar critical 
judgments : the character is seen all the time through the eyes of 
the author or of Margaret Schlegel; the character illustrates 
Forster’s thesis ; ‘once we find ourselves dissenting from the ‘obiter 
dicta’ uttered in Forster’s own person he runs the risk of losing our 
belief in his interpretation of the character’® ; the character is more 
convincing as a symbol than as a character in the novel*, and he 
symbolises the English working class always at variance with modern 
civilization; he is victimized by the outer life and can give only 
sporadic attention to the inner; thus, he is a fragmentary human 
being who can never see life steadily nor can he see it whole. 


It has also been held that throughout the novel there is a fatal 
uncertainty of tone in the way Forster writes of Leonard®. Forster’s 
ability to see both points of view, as Leonard is in himself and also 
as he appears to the Schlegels, which requires a more elaborate 
mode, results ın this impression of uncertainty in the presentation of 
Leonard Bast. 


In fact, on the one hand, Leonard is intended to represent the 
modern rootlessness, the greyness of London; on the other, he is 
presented as a perpetual seeker of beauty and adventure, and this 
requires tonal modulations in the treatment of the character. 
A scrupulous examination of the stance and tone in the author’s 
commentary as well as in Leonard Bast’s meditation passages and a 
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close study of Forster’s lexis in the presentation of the character, 
can provide grounds for a different set of critical judgments. 


Il 


From the beginning (Chapter V) Leonard Bast is presented in a 
pathetic-comic light and Forster takes care to stress the barrier 
between the two classes. Leonard’s presence at the concert hall, 
along with the enlightened Schlegels is incongruous and meant to be 
seen as such. 


Initially he is presented as an anonymous young man whose 
umbrella- had been inadvertently taken by Helen Schlegel. As is 
evident from the dialogue between him and Margaret, he is a 
hesitant, poor young man with inadequate education and culture 
who takes time ‘to prepare a sentence’ (48) in order to speak out, 
and his suspicions already afford Margaret a glimpse into the squalor 
of his life. Heis referred to as a ‘suspicious young man’ (50) 
though he volunteers to return Frieda’s reticule. The interplay of the 
two antonymous words ‘trust’ and ‘mistrust’ suggests the tension 
between the respective values of the two classes. Margaret talks 
culture with him ; he is yearning for culture, his heart engaged in a 
futile pursuit of beauty. He is almost inarticulate, he cannot ‘tell’ 
(53) his ideas, cannot ‘string his thoughts together in a sentence’ (53) 
and ‘murmuring’ (54) a few words of thanks to the Schlegels, he 
flees with the lilting step of a clerk’ (54). At the end of the chapter 
the narrator characterizes the incident as a ‘goblin footfall’, and thus 
brings into surface some key-ideas in the author’s view. The vision 
of a wide chasm between the world of art and culture and beauty on 
the one hand and the world of the yearning, uneducated, ill-fed 
young people on the edge of ‘the abyss’, is a vision of an arena 
where the idea of ‘connecting’ of ‘reconcilement’ becomes operative. 
Secondly, the phrase ‘goblin footfall’ links Leonard with Helen’s 
vision presented in the chapter on Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. In 
that vision Beethoven’s heroic courage, honesty and power, were 
required to bring about the great reconcilement of the opposites in 
supreme art. Leonard represents the ‘goblin footfall’ which would 
now have to be confronted. The anonymity of the character (for he 
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is not given a name before Chapter VI) and the frequent references 
to him as ‘a young man’ (48, 50, 55), ‘the clerk’ (54), and as ‘an ill- 
fed boy’ (57) suggest a ‘type’ rather than an individual — and the 
comments on the character are marked by undertones of contempt as 
much as pity. 

Chapter VI of the novel is an elaborate study of Leonard Bast as 
an individual. The opening passage is a superb exercise in irony. An 
apparently neutral, impersonal and dry tone is a deliberate camou- 
flage, effective in producing the irony of the opening lines : 

We are not concerned with the very poor. They are unthinkable, and 
only to be approached by the statistician or the poet. This story deals with 


gentlefolk, or with those who are obliged to pretend that they are 
gentlefolk. (58) 


Forster’s intention in the first sentence has been curiously 
misunderstood. The first sentence is not in Forster’s voice, it is in 
the voice of the narrator. However, as Wayne Booth® has shown in 
his recent book, even ‘stable ironies’ can be misunderstood, if one is 
not certain about the author’s intention. 


The subtle nuances of implications in the authorial tone lend the 
word ‘gentlefolk’ double meaning and underline the contrast beween 
them and ‘the very poor’. Leonard Bast is described as a ‘poor 
ill-fed boy’ (58) standing precariously on ‘the extreme border of 
gentility’ (58) and at any moment he might ‘slp’ into ‘the abyss 
where nothing counts’ (58). Leonard is one of those who, although 
not obliged to pretend that they are gentlefolk, yet have ambition to 
become gentlefolk. The description of Leonard’s long walk is an 
admixture of pity and irony. His long walk through the ‘tunnel’ (59) 
symbolises his claustra] unwholesome living conditions. The tone 
changes from irony to one of pity in the sentence : 


A sharp pain darted through his head, and he was conscious of the exact 
form of his eye-sockets. (59) 


The final clause in the concluding sentence : 


He pushed on for another mile, and did not slacken speed until he stood 
at the entrance of a road called Camelia Road, which was at present his 
home. (59) 


emphasises his improvised way of living, the lack of stability and 
permanence in his living, and thus represents Leonard as a part of the 
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rootless, nomadic civilization. He is further described as ‘a suspi- 
cious rabbit going to bolt in its hole’ (59) for he descends to a cellar 
described ironically as ‘an amorous and unpleasant little hole with a 
shallow makeshift note’ (60). ‘The pseudo-geniality of the Cockney’ 
and ‘the swearing’ (60-61) indicate his class. After drinking black 
tea and swallowing some dusty crumbs of a cake he ventures to read 
a volume of Ruskin. The picture of Leonard Bast wrestling with 
Ruskin with utmost concentration, in a miserably ‘dark and stuffy 
flat’, is a disturbing mixture of satirical comedy and ironic pity. 


Incidentally, Forster’s observations on Ruskin’s ideas (62), read 
like a critique of Victorian culture-prophets — Ruskin, Arnold 
and Pater. The reiterated use of the word ‘culture’ inevitably 
recalls Arnold. Forster’s view on ‘culture’ calls for a separate 
treatment. 


One might surmise, however, that Forster’s liberal humanist 
attitude to culture takes a cue from Arnold but gives it a new shape. 
Here, although Forster views Leonard through Margaret Schlegel as a 
type with ‘the vague aspirations, themental dishonesty, the familiarity 
with the outsides of books’ (123), there is a subterraneous tone of 
sympathy in the remarks that ‘the voice in the gondola was alien to 
him for it had never known what dirt and hunger are’. (62) This 
criticizes Ruskin, not Leonard. I. A. Richards cites Chapter VI as 
an adequate presentation of Leonard Bast’s character. According to 
him, Leonard is crude as compared to the Schlegels and feeble as 
compared to the Wilcoxes, but he is ‘horribly alive’ and the presen- 
tation of Leonard Bast is marked by an economy, completeness as 
well as an adequacy to the context." 


In the immediately following authorial commentary, with the use 
of the word ‘half-baked’ the tone veers towards one.of implicit 
admonition. Forster implies that Leonard’s efforts at an abrupt 
acquisition of culture are at best vain and futile. 


He hoped to come to culture suddenly, much as the Revivalist hopes to 
come to Jesus (62)— 


the sentence becomes double-edged in the light of Forster’s earlier 
ironical statement that Leonard was superior to his lot in the sense 
that he believed in effort and steady preparation (62) unlike his 
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fellowmen. The comments on Leonard’s musical performance are 
tinged with an innocuous comic note; but Leonard’s thoughts are 
‘sad’ as well as ‘envious’. He constantly aspires for culture but sadly 
realises that he is perpetually doomed to this life and ‘to see life 
steadily and to see it whole was not for the likes of him’ (67). The 
Arnold phrase ‘see life steadily and see it whole’ is another motif in 
the novel, repeated and placed in various other contexts. Forster 
seems to concur with this obiter dicta of Arnold. In the concluding 
lines of the chapter : 


It occurred to him, as he glided over the whispering lagoons, that the 
power of Nature could not be shortened by the folly, nor her beauty 
altogether saddened by the misery, of such as Leonard (67)— 


the irony is directed against Ruskin’s cloistered notion of culture. 
Forster would passionately hold that the folly and the misery of 
‘such as Leonard’ are ‘goblin footfalls’ which cannot be ignored, and 
‘the power and the beauty of Nature’ are inadequately perceived 
without a perception of the footfalls. 


In Chapter XIV Leonard visits the Schlegels in order to tender 
his apologies for Jackey’s enquiry after him. Margaret at once sees 
through the character as a ‘toneless’, ‘colourless’, generic young man 
representing a typical Londoner, who is constantly hovering between 
the life of the spirit and the life of the mind. He assumes an evasive 
air and with his halting answers he is rather zealous to divert the 
channel of the conversation by flaunting his meagre acquaintance 
with ‘the outsides of books’, whereas Helen and Margaret are more 
keen on hearmg the account of his own personal experience of a 
long walk. The tone is scornfully ironical as the narrator refers to 
‘the swamp of books’ and, ‘the signposts’ which we mistake for ‘the 
destination’ (127). Immediately the tone becomes tender and mellow 
as the narrator sees him as ‘a naive and sweet-tempered boy for 
whom nature had intended him” (128), probably a descendant of ‘the 
shepherd’ or ‘the ploughboy’ rooted in the soil. The point here is 
Forster’s sense that a boy like Leonard ‘intended by nature to be a 
naive and sweet-tempered boy’ has been irretrievably damaged by 
two things : first, the rootless life of a modern industrial-financial 
city like London; and second, the late Victorian cult of literary 
culture, which makes him merely restless, dissatisfied, hungry 
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for culture without the means for it, and so on. In contrast, 
Mrs Wilcox, rooted in the life of nature in the country-side, has no 
literary culture; she is also singularly free from any yearning 
for it. 


Forster reiterates the vagueness of Leonard’s understanding as 
well as his naive fusion of ‘true’ and ‘false imagination’ (128) which 
produce an inevitable jarring note. ‘What he said wasn’t wrong, but 
it wasn’t right’—the vagueness of the statement can be clarified by 
relating it to the entire portrait of Leonard Bast. 


The narrative tone is detached and objective as the author 
comments that Leonard’s is a gray life and the Schlegels symbolise 
for him a few corners of Romance ; his interview with them has its 
fears as well as some ‘pleasant memories’ ; he wants to avoid the 
confrontation and the collision between the world of Romance and 
the world of humdrum Reality ruled by Petulance and Squalor. The 
narrative tone vacillates in such lines as: ‘Leonard is too silly,—or. 
it is tempting to write, too sound a chap to attempt them’ (130). 
Leonard derives pleasure from the impression that the Schlegels had 
not thought him foolish. The line summing up the chapter has signi- 
ficant ironical undertones quite consonant with the author’s attitude 
to the character. 


AEREO He tittuped along the pavements, the heart of a man ticking fast in 
his chest (131). 


‘The heart of a man’ suggests that the body, Leonard, was not quite 
aman. The verb ‘tittuped’ suggests the movement of a clock-work 
puppet, nota man. Thus, the sentence implies,—although Leonard 
was a poor creature, moving jerkily and mechanically, yet he had the 
heart of a man, and this was aroused. ‘The heart of a man’ is, 
however, at once qualified, lest the reader be excited into accepting 
Leonard as aman. It is at once followed by ‘ticking fast’—again, 
the suggestion of a clock-work. The result is a picture of shabby 
incongruity, part-comic, part-pathetic. f 


Chapter XVI records Leonard’s second visit to the Schlegels, 
which proves to be a conspicuous failure. He is invited to tea and 
is seen sitting stiff and uneasy, flanked by the two sisters whose 
tone annoys him. He is essentially a ‘narrow wit’ which ‘opens 
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no doors to imagination’ (143), and he resents Romance interfering 
with Reality. The limitations of his knowledge and understanding 
and the uncertainty as to his own status—are all emphasised in 
the commentary passage beginning with : 


Leonard had no idea. He understood his own corner of the machine, but 
nothing beyond it. He desired to confess neither knowledge nor 
ignorance, and under these circumstances another motion of the head 
seemed safest (144). 


As the Schlegels encroach on his porphyrion, he feels uneasy, 
gropes for ‘clues’ (145), ‘colours’ (145), ‘rubs his hands’ (145), grows 
annoyed, makes senseless, vague remarks, fails ‘to make the most of 
his romantic hour’ and gradually ‘Jackey and squalor come closer’ 
(146). He refers to himself as ‘a quiet and law-abiding fellow’ but 
an exasperated outburst follows and he soon falls into ‘the rhythm 
of a scene with Jackey’ (148) and finally leaves in a disgruntled 
mental state. : 


The drama of the scene generates from their mutual failure to 
understand each other. Despite Helen’s easy and flippant manner 
of speech and Margaret’s serious attempts at opening a new gambit 
of conversation, the gap widens and tension mounts higher. The 
visit eventually heads towards ‘a conspicuous failure’ as Leonard 
completely fails to comprehend the mores of their conversation 
which is, at best, a distillation of ‘persiflage and of gracious repartee’ 
(143). The relevant sentence is — 


“I fail to see the connexion”, said Leonard, hot with stupid anger. 
(148) 


The Schlegels failed to ‘connect’. Leonard, in bis turn, failed to 
Tespond to overtures of friendship and reconcilement. 


Then, for about ten chapters, Leonard is put into the back- 
ground, These chapters present the genesis and development of 
Margaret’s ‘heroic’ attempt to ‘connect’ with Henry Wilcox. But 
Henry Wilcox has already had a connexion, of a very different kind, 
with Leonard through Jackey. And, Leonard, acting on what was 
taken to be Henry’s advice, left the Porphyrion ; in the consequence, 
he came to face ruin, and thereby yet another kind of connexion was 
established with Henry and the Schlegels. 
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Chapter XXVI describes an unpredictable appearance of Leonard 
along with Jackey, led by Helen, at Evie’s Wedding. Helen fails 
miserably, Leonard is almost on the brink of ruin and according to 
Helen, still tries to ‘mince matters’ in a characteristic manner. 


He reappears as a shy, timid and evasive young man in Chapter 
XXVII of the novel. He meditates at length on the Schlegel sisters 
as one integrated entity and gradually rouses himself to please his 
‘benefactress’, who, he assumes, wants intellectual conversation. As 
Helen waxes eloquent on matters like Death and Life and on what 
makes life worth living, Leonard is almost urged to fling his reticence 
aside and disclose his background. Helen tries to convince him of 
the value of the idea of Death, but Leonard obstinately clings to the 
idea that ‘the real thing is money and all the rest is a dream’ (236). 
He cannot grasp Helen’s ideas, her thoughts remain but nebulous — 
and vague to him, his understanding is befogged and he is stranded 
in a peculiar stalemate of ideas. 


(He) had the sense of great things sweeping out of the shrouded night. 
But he could not receive them, because his heart was still full of little 
things ... Death, Life and Materialism were fine words, but would 
Mr. Wilcox take him asaclerk? (236). 


This is a crucial phase in Leonard’s development. He has accepted 
defeat and has given up his yearning for culture. He has submitted 
to the harsh tyranny of ‘little things’, of money, the most powerful of 
such ‘little things’. Yet Forster succeeds in individualising Leonard’s 
reaction ; Leonard’s feelings at this point are not cynical or of 
barbarian crudity. The tone is one of humility and resignation and 
despair. Leonard at this point is not the object of the author’s 
irony ; the irony is rather turned against Helen’s ideas, ‘fine words’. 
Leonard is beginning to grow into a ‘sympathetic character’. 


In Chapter XLI Forster relates Leonard’s development in 
profoundly moving terms. Particularly the part (309) where 
Leonard attempts to keep alive by cadging on his relatives is des- 
cribed, is Forster’s most direct portraiture, through mimicry of vari- 
ous voices, of poverty driven to dishonesty, of the brink of the 
abyss. Leonard is rent into two selves who hold dialogues ; he is 
tormented by the excruciating pangs of remorse. A series of 
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succinct sentences (307) brings out the intensity of Leonard’s feelings. 
Leonard is scared and agonizingly convinced of his own guilt in 
making love to Helen who is so superior to him : 


When he recalled her talents and her social position, he felt that the first 
passer-by had a right to shoot him down (308). 


The tone is dispassionate for Forster does not consider the deed to 
have been heinous. Leonard is certainly not guilty, yet he feels 
guilty and the class-distinction is one source of his guilt, the social 
taboo against unwedded love and what is called adultery ‘another. 
It is interesting to observe how Forster presents the class-attitude 
and the social attitude through the Wilcoxes, Henry and Charles. 
Both of them at once assume that Leonard must have been guilty. 
They could not imagine that Helen was solely responsible and the 
initiative was entirely on Helen’s part. In their eye Leonard’s 
offence was an act of brutal violence, a sort of sacrilege against a 
woman of the superior class, as well as against privileges of the 
tich. Henry’s own infidelity was an exercise of privilege of the 
tich, of the superior male. 


The tone swings from the extremely impersonal to the following 
lines which bestow the highest of Forster’s praise on Leonard : 


In the horror there are two bright spots. He never confused the past. He 
remained alive, and blessed are those who live, if it is only to sense 
of sinfulness (310). 


It is one of extreme pity and sympathy in the lines : 


He had to provide for Jackey, and went down dirty paths that she might 
have a few feathers and the dishes of food that suited her (310). 


The sight of Margaret and her brother turned remorse into new 
channels and he decided to confess. This is a turning point in 
Leonard’s tragedy ; from that moment he engages himself in a 
frantic search for Margaret, spends one more night writhing with 
mental agony, and finally leaves for Howards End to meet his 
doom. 


The sun-sentences in the authorial commentary on Leonard’s 
penultimate journey invite close analysis. The relevant sentences are: 
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1. With the first jolt (of the train) he was in daylight ; they had left the 
gateways of King’s Cross, and were under blue sky ... from the 
embankment at Finsbury Park he had his first sight of the sun. 
It rolled along... a wheel ... as yet the servant of the blue sky, 
not its lord. 


2. Over all the sun was streaming ... the country was uttering her cry 
of ‘now’. 

Hilton ... Here men had been up since dawn... clumsily they carry 
forward the torch of the sun. 


ty 


The references to the ‘gateways’ (314) and ‘tunnels’ suggest the 
passage to the realm of beauty. : ‘tunnels’ also hark back to the 
earlier passages (59) ; but now the journey is no more to the ‘dark 
and stuffy hole’; the ‘gateways of King’s Cross’ also recalls 
Margaret’s meditation at the end of Chapter II. The narrator’s 
preamble said, ‘the various railway termini...are our gates to the 
glorious and unknown’, and ‘to Margaret . the station of King’s 
Cross had always suggested Infinity’ (27) The minutiae of the wild 
legend of immortality and the hermit’s house acquire deeper implica- 
tions in the context of later events and they also echo Helen’s first 
letter, thus linking important parts of the novel. Leonard was still 
feeling the pangs of repentance but his repentance acquires a dignity 
close to what is called beauty. He realises the truth, he knows the 
verbal utterance of the confession, he is terrified, ashamed, yet he 
becomes happy and the sunrise has shorn the confession of its 
disgrace, and has given it an aura of supreme adventure of which 
Leonard hardly had a taste. The beauty of the dawn which had 
escaped him earlier, during his all-night walk, comes to him now, 
radiating happiness. Immediately after his confession : ‘Mrs. Wilcox, 
I have done wrong’—he breathes his last while books fall in a 
shower on him. It has been suggested that books showering on him 
as he dies, constitute a symbolism : Leonard is stifled and choked by 
‘culture’. But Forster avoids any such explicit and banal symbolism 
here. At the moment of his death, Leonard has attained a superiority 
over the literary culture which he had once been vainly pursuing. 
And, one must connect this with the showering of flowers on his 
deadbody by Margaret— which is an act of homage before burial. 


The tone of Forster’s authorial commentaries on Leonard’s 
character, isan intermingling of pathos and irony. The range of tonal 
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modulations moves from the pungently ironial (Ch.VI), deflatory and 
impersonal (Ch XIV, Ch.XVI) to one of tragic pity bordering on 
sympathy (the later chapters). This tonal range does not prove 
Forster’s sense of ambivalence or uncertainty as to the presentation 
of Leonard’s character who is deliberately made to represent his 
class with its futile aspirations and its awareness of the seamy sides 
of existence generating a peculiar mental tension. The meeting of 
the two classes is bound to engender a tragic collision. But Leonard 
develops in sensibility and understanding as he goes through the 
ordeal. By confessing to Margaret and by courting death he obtains 
a sort of tragic dignity. There is no ostensible gap in his character. 
He serves Forster’s purpose of presenting the liberal humanist values 
through the spectacle of one close to the ‘abyss’ and ‘the squalor’. 


HI 


The authorial stance and tone in a number of Leonard’s meditation 
scenes may be analysed in order to clarify the presentation of his 
character. Leonard’s language, in his thoughts, is a strenuous 
mixture of shallow affectation and genuine personal style. His 
hold on language is precarious, and at times he falls down 
into common cockney stereotype phrases. Towards the end he 
acquires an authentic language. In the meditation scenes Forster 
maintains a rigid distance between the narrator and the character. 
Consequently, a great effect is produced when the distance shrinks to 
a considerable degree, in the last meditation of Leonard. We shall 
try to analyse some of these meditation passages here : 


1. Her speeches fluttered away from the young man like birds. If only 
he could talk like this, he would have caught the world. Oh, to 
acquire culture! Ob, to pronounce foreign names correctly! Oh, to 
be well-informed, discoursing at ease on every subject that a lady 
started ! But it would take one years. With an hour at lunch anda 
few shattered hours in the evening, how was it possible to catch up 
with leisured women, who had been reading steadily from childhood ? 
His brain might be full of names, he might even have heard of Monet 
and Debussy ; the trouble was that he conid not string them together 
into a sentence, he could not make them ‘tell’, he could not quite 
-forget about his stolen umbrella. Yes, the umbrella was the real 
trouble. Behind Monet and Debussy the umbrella persisted, with the 
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steady beat of a drum. ‘I suppose my umbrella will be all right’, 
he was thinking. ‘I don’t really mind about it. I will think about 
music instead, I suppose my umbrella will be all right’. Earlier in the 
afternoon he had worried about seats. Ought he to have paid as 
much as two shillings ? Earlier still he had wondered, ‘Shall I try to 
do without a programme? There had always been something to 
worry him ever since he could remember, always something that 
distracted him in the pursuit of beauty. For he did pursue beauty, 
and, therefore, Margaret’s speeches did flutter away from him like 
birds (Ch. V, 52). 


The passage records the impact on Leonard of his first meeting with 
Margaret, who is almost an embodiment, in Leonard’s eyes, of the 
world of refinement, culture and erudition. The entire paragraph 
can be read as an explanation of the opening sentence which is echoed 
in the concluding sentence of the paragraph. 


He is seriously worried about his umbrella, but at the same time 
ashamed of his worry. He thinks that an umbrella is a trivial, 
paltry, non-culture thing to worry about when one is hearing about 
music (Wagner especially, and about ‘the muddling of the arts’), and 
about painting, about Monet and Debussy. Yet he cannot help thinking 
of his umbrella. In his mind they are not, cannot be, connected. 
The narrator is using comic irony with a touch of pity. “Oh, to 
acquire culture! Oh, to pronounce foreign names correctly ! Oh, 
to be well-informed ...... ’ are sentences that only the narrator could 
use to provide an analogue to the confused discomfort in Leonard’s 
mind, These are not realistic presentations of Leonard’s thoughts, 
but a mimesis of the state of Leonard’s mind. ‘Pursuit of beauty’ 
is a cliché of the 1880’s and 1890's, used by Swinburne, Pater, 
Arnold, Ruskin and Rossetti. 


The disjointed nature of Leonard’s mind is imitated by the jerky 
rhythm of the sentences. Leonard could not string the names of 
Monet and Debussy ‘together in a sentence’. This stringing together 
into a sentence is an analogue of a deeper integration, achievement 
of a coherence by connecting recalcitrant parts into a meaningful 
whole. 


The tone thus oscillates between irony and pity; it becomes 
satirical in the use of the phrase ‘pursuit of beauty’ for beauty is not 
to be pursued, it is not a bird or-a hare to be chased ; the verb 
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‘flutter’ and ‘catch up with’ are consonant with the motif of pursuit. 
The satire is further heightened by the use of ‘therefore’ in the 
concluding sentence of the paragraph. 


2. As he walked away from Wickham Place, his first care was to prove 
that he was as good as the Miss Schlegels. Obscurely wounded in his 
pride, he tried to wound them in return. They were probably not 
ladies. Would real ladies -have asked him to tea? They were 
certainly ill-natured and cold. At each step his feeling of superiority 
increased. Would a real lady have talked about stealing an umbrella ? 
Perhaps they were thieves after all, and if he had gone into the house 
they would have clapped a chloroformed handkerchief over his face. 
He walked on complacently as far as the Houses of Parliament. 
There an empty stomach asserted itself, and told him that he was a 
fool. (Ch. VI, 58). 


Actually the paragraph is made up of two alternating modes ; in the 
sentences: ‘As he walked away from Wickham Place, his first care 
was to prove that he was as good as the Miss Schlegels. Obscurely 
wounded in his pride, he tried to wound them in return’—the 
narrator is speaking ; Leonard’s feelings are described, explained, 
the psychological reaction diagnosed. Leonard’s inner voice speaks 
through the line: ‘They were probably not ladies. Would real 
ladies have asked him to tea? They were certainly ill-natured and 
cold’ ; it may also be read as Forster’s mimicry of Leonard’s voice. 
Again, the narrator’s voice explains his thoughts in the sentence : 
‘At each step his feeling of superiority increased’. ‘Perhaps they 
were thieves after all, and if he had gone into the house they would 
have clapped a chloroformed handkerchief over his face’—expresses 
the inner voice of Leonard, the absurd thought, the grotesque fear. 
The comedy is in the invention by the author of this possible picture 
in Leonard’s mind. Incidentally, the narrator cannot invent, the 
author does. We use the term ‘Invention’ in the sense of neo-classic 
literary criticism, not in the sense of falsehood. The picture itself is 
tidiculous—and serves to ridicule Leonard. The concluding sentence. 
‘He walked on complacently as far as the Houses of Parliament. 
There an empty stomach asserted itself, and told him that he was a 
fool’—the narrator’s voice appears again, judging while presenting. 
‘An empty stomach asserted itself’—this is comic, because Leonard 
has been “asserting” his superiority over the Schlegel sisters all this 
while (though Forster does not use the verb ‘assert’ so far) and now 
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something else, far more powerful, asserts itself, making the flimsy 
structure of Leonard's assertions collapse completely. 


3. As she receded, a new set of interests possessed the boy, and he 
began to think of what had been said about music by that odd Miss 
Schlegel—the one that twisted her face about so when she spoke. 
Then the thoughts grew sad and envious. There was the girl named 
Helen, who had pinched his umbrella, and the German girl who had 
smiled at him pleasantly, and Herr Someone, and Aunt Someone, and 
the brother—all, all with their hands on the ropes. They had all 
passed up that narrow rich staircase at Wickham Place, to some 
ample room, whither he would never follow them, not if he read 
for ten hours a day. Oh, it was no good, this continual aspiration. 
Some are born cultured; the rest had better go in for whatever 
comes easy. To see life steadily and to see it whole was not for the 
likes of him. (Ch. VI, 66-67). 


Once again the tone is modulating between the author’s voice and 
Leonard’s inner voice. ‘As she receded, a new set of interests 
possessed the boy, and he began to think of what had been said 
about music by that odd Miss Schlegel—the one that twisted her 
face about so when ‘she spoke’—thée sentence begins with the 
narrator’s voice but Leonard’s voice takes over from the phrase ‘that 
odd Miss Schlegel’, and continues to the end of the sentence. In the 
‘sentence: ‘Then the thoughts grew sad and envious’—the narrator’s 
voice is evaluating, describing Leonard’s thoughts. In ‘there was the 
girl named Helen, who had pinched his umbrella, and the German 
girl who had smiled at him pleasantly, and Herr Someone, and Aunt 
Someone, and the brother—all, all with their hands on the ropes’, 
Leonard’s inner voice, sad and envious—speaks through such lower 
middle class phrases as ‘pinched’, ‘hands on the ropes’, envy is 
crystallised in the reiteration ‘all, all’, and in the phrase ‘hands on 
the ropes’. The sentence : ‘They had all passed up that narrow rich 
staircase at Wickham Place, to some ample room, whither he would 
never follow them, not if he read for ten hours a day’—expresses 
Leonard’s thought in the narrator’s language. The irony is in the 
phrase ‘not if he read for ten hours a day’ ; — ‘rich staircase’, 
‘ample room’ are not results of reading at all. Again, ‘oh, it was 
no good’ is Leonard’s voice followed by the narrator’s language : 
‘this continual aspiration’. The whole passage is a good example of 
this kind of mixing of two tones. In ‘not for the likes of him’ — 
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Leonard’s voice and the Jackey-association return. This phrase is 
preceded by the Arnold dictum ‘To see life steadily and to see 
it whole’. The two parts of the sentence are in two different 
linguistic styles. The breach between the two styles is a measure of 
the breach between the two worlds—the world of affluent culture, 
and the world of the impoverished. 


4. But he was thinking the snub quite natural. Everything she did was 
natural, and incapable of causing offence. While the Miss Schlegels 
were together he had felt them scarcely human—a sort of admonitory 
whirlgig. But a Miss Schelegel alone was different. She was in 
Helen’s case unmarried, in Margaret’s about to be married, in 
neither case an echo of her sister. A light had fallen at last into 
this rich upper world, and he saw that it was full of men and women, 
some of whom were more friendly to him than others. Helen had 
become ‘his’ Miss Schlegel, who scolded him and corresponded with 
him, and had swept down yesterday with grateful vehemence. 
Margaret, though not unkind, was severe and remote. He would not 
presume to help her, for instance. He had never liked her, and’ 
began to think that his original impression was true, and that her 
sister did not like her either. Helen was certainly lonely. She, who 
gave away 80 much, was receiving too little. Leonard was pleased to 
think that he could spare her vexation by holding his tongue and 
concealing what he knew about Mr. Wilcox (Ch. XXVII, 233). 


Ld 


The entire passage is in the narrator’s voice, Leonard’s voice is 
hardly audible. Even in the phrase “ ‘his’ Miss Schlegel” — the 
word ‘his’ indicates that it is still the narrator speaking, although 
Leonard’s language is translated into the narrator’s. 


The passage certainly indicates a turning-point. Leonard’s view 
of the ‘upper classs’ begins to be more informed. The metaphor 
of illumination (‘A light had fallen at last’ ...... ) is quite obvious 
and deliberate. 


But even this illumination is inadequate and does not enable 
Leonard to seé the complex truth of the relations between 
Margaret and Helen. Leonard’s assumptions.(that Helen did not 
like Margaret,. was lonely, and was receiving too little while giving 
too much) proceed from his own desire to bring ‘his Miss Schlegel’ 
nearer to himself, to make out a figure whom he could help. The 
wish-fulfilling aspect of Leonard’s view is indicated by the phrase — 
‘was pleased to think’. 


` 
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It would seem that genuine communication — authentic connecting 
— had not been established between Helen and Leonard, although 
Leonard thought that he understood Helen. 


5. He loitered away another night of agony. Confession grew more 
difficult. As soon as possible he went to bed. He watched a patch 
of moonlight cross the floor of their lodging, and, as sometimes 
happens when the mind is overtaxed, he fell asleep for the rest of the 
room, but kept awake for the patch of moonlight. Horrible! Then 
began one of those disintegrating dialogues. Part of him said: 
‘Why horrible? It’s ordinary light from the moon’. ‘But it moves’. 
‘So does the moon’. ‘But it is a clenched fist’. ‘Why not?’ ‘But 
it is going to touch me’. ‘Let it’. And, seeming to gather motion, 
the patch ran up his blanket. Presently a blue snake appeared ; then 
another, parallel to it. ‘Is there life in the moon?’ ‘Of course’. 
‘But I thought it was uninhabited’. ‘Not by Time, Death, Judgement 
and the smaller snakes’. ‘Smaller snakes |’ said Leonard indignantly 
and aloud. ‘What a notion!’ By a rending effort of the will he 
woke the rest of the room up. Jackey, the bed, their food, their 
clothes on the chair, gradually entered his consciousness, and the 
horror vanished outwards, like a ring that is spreading through? water. 
(Ch. XLI, 312-13), 


The passage might be described as an ‘objective presentation’ (to use 
James’s words) of Leonard’s consciousness — ruffled by thoughts of 
confession and writhing with the pangs of remorse ; the thoughts are 
couched in the form of interior dialogue rather than a dramatic 
monologue in prose ; simmering thoughts are here presented through 
the consciousness rent into two selves. The disintegrating dialogue 
speeches are mostly pithy, arresting, staccato sentences which 
enact Leonard’s mental state. The short sentences of the dialogue 
are preceded by and followed by longer sentences of narration or 
description. The narrative-descriptive sentences carry a grave rhythm. 
The contrast serves to define the two kinds of sentences. 


The passage is composed of seven distinguishable segments : 


A. ‘He loitered... kept awake for the patch of moonlight’ 

(sentences 1-4) — We hear the natrator’s reporting voice, with 

commentary (‘as sometimes happens when the mind is overtaxed’). 

The description of Leonard’s suffering is without any satiric or 

ironic implication and distance is maintained between the two voices. 
3 


T- 
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B. ‘Horrible P? — This is Leonard’s inner voice, the exclamation is 
a measure of Leonard’s ‘agony’ and neurotic horror. The distance 
is still maintained, and the inner speech is being reported. 


C. ‘Then began ...... part of him said’ — This is narrator’s report ; 
‘one of those disintegrating dialogues’ is the narrator’s comment ; 
the distance is still maintained. 


D. “‘Why horrible ?... ‘Let it.’ — This is not only dialogue repro- 
duced but also the author’s mimicry of the inner dialogue of anxiety 
and tension. Leonard is on the verge of a break-down. The distance 
is still maintained, for the omniscient narrator objectively presents 
the inner dialogue, aiming for the reader’s empathy. 


E. ‘And, seeming to gather motion ...... parallel to it. — The 
narrator is reporting, but the point of view is that of Leonard. Not 
‘Leonard thought that ...... ’, or ‘It seemed to Leonard that... ’, 


but the fantasy is seen, as it were, through Leonard’s eyes. The 
distance between narrator and character is reduced. 


F. “Is there life in the moon? ... and the smaller snakes’.” — 
Leonard’s inner dialogue is reported directly and the distance is 
maitained. The dialogue connects the vision of the patch of moon- 
light moving and presently appearing as ‘a blue snake’ with the 
imponderables of the large universe — Life, Time, Death and 
Judgement. But the other voice asserts that these are the larger 
snakes, and there are other ‘smaller snakes’ — not so profound 
and relating to ‘tragedy’, but apparently trivial and relating to 
‘squalor’. That the inner dialogue is neurotic is indicated by the 
abrupt linguistic shift from ‘Time, Death, Judgement’ to ‘the 
smaller snakes’. It is an instance of register-switch producing a 
meaningful distortion of a linguistic norm. 


G. “‘Smaller snakes’! said Leonard indignantly and aloud. ‘What 
a notion !’”” — The narrator’s comment is in the word ‘indignantly’. 


H. ‘By a rending effort of the will ... spreading through water.’ — 
this is the narrator’s voice; the distance is reduced and with ‘a 
tending effort of the will’ — Leonard becomes a man, although 
suffering intensely. ‘He woke the rest of the room up’ — the 
narrator’s languige is not only metaphorical ; the tending effort of 
the will performed this act. Earlier, we were told, it was Leonard 
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who ‘fell asleep for the rest of the room, but kept awake for the 
patch of moonlight’. Now the sleep has been transferred to ‘the 
test of the room’. ‘The rest of the room’ had fallen asleep, one part 
of the room keeping awake ; Leonard was watching this part of the 
room Now he wakes up the rest of the room. and the horror 
vanishes outwards. The simile — ‘like a ring that is spreading 
through water’: The patch of moonlight was horrible when the 
rest of the room was not seen by Leonard, when the other 
things (Jackey, the bed, their food, their clothes, the chair) 
had not entered Leonard’s consciousness. As the other things 
become visible, as a result of the act of will on Leonard’s part, 
the horror vanishes, although the patch of moonlight remains. 


The narrative is peculiarly convincing, one feels that Forster 
is writing out of genuine knowledge, perhaps out of a personal 
experience. 


6. To Leonard, intent on his private sin, there came the conviction 
of innate goodness elsewhere. It was not the optimism which he had 
been taught at school. Again and again must the drums tap and the 
goblins stalk over the universe before joy can be purged of the 
superficial. It was rather paradoxical, and arose from his sorrow. 
Death destroys a man, but the idea of death saves him—that is the 
best account of it that has yet been given. Squalor and tragedy can 
beckon to all that is great in us, and strengthen the wings of Jove, 
They can beckon; it is not ceitain that they will, for they are 
not love’s servants. But they can beckon, and the knowledge of this 
incredible truth comforted him. 


As he approached the house all thought stopped. (Ch. XLI, 315) 


This is Leonard’s last meditation in the novel where the barrier 
between the narrator and Leonard is collapsed. Apparently the 
vocabulary is not Leonard’s; either it is the narrator speaking 
through his voice, or Leonard Bast has finally adopted the Schlegel 
view of life and assimilated the Schlegel diction. For instance, 
phrases like ‘innate goodness’, ‘squalor and tragedy’ are natural 
for Margaret ; and the vision of the drums tapping and the goblins 
stalking over the universe, along with the paradox that ‘Death 
destroys a man but the idea of death saves him’ are uniquely 
Helen’s. That the narrator is reporting is indicated by the phrase 
‘knowledge of this incredible truth comforted him’ and by the sentence 
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‘all thought stopped’. He has been thinking all this while in the 
terms and phrases of the Schlegels which now appear as the language 
of inner truth and goodness and beauty. He is transfigured as it 
were, and there is a concomitant transformation of his vocabulary ; 
he rises to culture, in the midst of his suffering, but not the 
‘culture’? that he was so keen on acquiring. A solemn and quiet 
tone permeates the entire passage as squalor is turned into tragedy. 


In Chapter XLIJI, as Leonard lies dead in the garden of Howards 
End, Margaret is haunted by the same feeling which earlier crossed 
ber mind at Mrs Wilcox’s grave; there were truer relationships, 
beyond the limits that fetter us now (324). One may recall here 
Richards’s statement.® 


‘There is something in Leonard which Forster will not let die... he lives 
in Helen’s child. This event is Forster’s confession of faith’. 


In this connexion, it is interesting to compare Forster with a few 
other writers in respect of their manipulation of distance. Joseph 
Conrad, for example, exposes the character’s inner consciousness 
through a technique of stylization. Conrad’s first care is to posit 
or set up a reciter, a definite responsible intervening first-person 
singular, possessed of infinite sources of reference, who, immediately 
proceeds to set up another. Conrad’s omniscience is anonymous 
but constantly operative. In Lord Jim, for example, Marlowe’s 
omniscience is set in motion from the very first page ; Conrad places 
Marlowe as the narrator between the readers and Jim and does not 
veil or disguise the act of narration ; whereas a writer hke Henry 
James uses a reflecting consciousness as a recorder of the action. 
Conrad, however, produces an air of authenticity by rendering the 
art of narration itself appear plausible, whereas Forster projects the 
authorial stance in the commentaries according to the requirements 
of the occasion. In this respect Forster does not seem to follow 
any particular systematic pattern. He uses a free mixture of modes, 


Both Jane Austen and George Eliot employ what James calls ‘the 
scenic method’. The narrative voice in George Eliot is capable of 
detaching itself from the characters it describes for purposes of 
general commentary ; and the character often generates an irony in 
George Eliot’s novels. In Jane Austen as the narrator steps very 
close to the character the irony is sometimes rather difficult to locate. 
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It may be observed that : 


(i) In the case of Leonard Bast, the focus that Forster 
employs, requires the maintenance of a pronounced distance from 
the character and his world, This distance, incidentally, is the basis 
of all his irony and is also central to his ‘double vision’ — without 
which one can hardly identify the unmistakable accents of the 
authorial voice. 


(ii) The problem of perspective in the presentation of 
Leonard’s character arises from the fact that at times (in passage 
no. 5, for instance), the language of internal monologue reads 
like omniscient description; the narrator’s focus is on the 
mind of the protagonist and the prose itself is a mimetic 
presentation of what is going on within that consciousness. As 
F. R. Leavis observes : 


The turn of the phrase and the tone of the voice bring the presenter and 
commentator into the foreground.°® 


The oscillating stance and the diversity of tones, in fact, result from 
Forster’s avoidance of excessive preoccupation with the point-of- 
view technique and his disbelief in Flaubert’s doctrine of the 
author’s necessary ‘impersonality’ in the rhetoric of fiction. 


Moreover, the effect of ‘bi-tonality’ in the presentation of 
Leonard’s character is only incidental. One instance of Forster’s 
oscillating tone can be seen in a sentence about Leonard in Chapter 
XLI: 


A real man, who cared for adventure and beauty, who desired to live 
decently and pay his way, who could bave travelled more gloriously 
through life than the Juggernaut car that was crushing him. (308) 


Taken out of the context this might very well be not only the 
narrator’s sympathetic comment on the character of Leonard, but 
also the author’s own judgment, and the novel as a whole does not 
contradict this. 


Yet, the sentence occurs inside a frame which is about Helen. 
This is how Leonard “appeared” to Helen at the particular moment, 
and it is implied that Helen was particularly impetuous, carried away 
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by her love of the absolute. And Helen was to blame. Some 
crucial sentences in the paragraph are : 


(Leonard) built up a situation that was far enough from the truth. 
It never occurred to him that Helen was to blame. He forgot the 
intensity of their talk, the charm ... the magic ... Helen loved the absolute. 
Leonard had been ruined absolutely, and had appeared to her as a 
man apart, isolated from the world. A real man .., crushing him 
[ sentence quoted above]. Memories of Evie’s Wedding had warped 
her ... she had tasted the lees ... they intoxicated her. She and the victim 


seemed alone in a world of unreality, and she loved him absolutely, 
perhaps for half an hour. (308) 


We are, therefore, more or less directed to disbelieve the sympathetic 
comment on Leonard. 


But this may very well be the author’s device for putting in 
a judgement which is correct, in the midst of reportipg incorrect 
thoughts of a character. The purpose of such a device, apparently 
a device of misdirection, may be ‘ironic’ for the reader, in the sense 
that the reader is expected to notice the misdirection. The irony may 
also be a device for the author’s self-deprecation. It may, in 
addition, be a device to avoid loud explicit authorial judgement. 


The misdirection, however, is obvious. For the truth of the 
sentence under discussion is confirmed later. That Leonard might 
have “‘travelled more gloriously” is made explicit at the end. In the 
meanwhile, the following passage occurring towards the beginning of 
Chapter XLI should also be considered : 


Leonard was driven straight through its torments and emerged pure, but 
enfeebled—a better man, who would never lose control of himself again, 
but also a smaller man, who had less to control. (308) 


Here Forster explicitly suggests that Leonard emerges through the 
ordeal of mental anguish, a purer but enfeebled, a better yet a 
smaller man. This judgement on Leonard’s character is, however, 
further modified by Forster’s final verdict on Leonard in the 
description of his death-scene and the meditations of Helen and 


Margaret in Chapter XLIII (320). The term ‘a smaller man’ has to 
be abandoned now. 


Leonard’s death is presented in Chapter XLII in a sharp dramatic 
light. In the next chapter the narrator reports Margaret’s actions 
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and thoughts about the incident. Margaret had ‘moved through the 
garden gathering narcissi, crimson-eyed and white’ for the dead man, 
and it is to Margaret that 


‘it seemed wisest that the hands of Leonard should be folded on his 
breast and filled with flowers. Hero was the father; leave it at that, 
Let squalor be turned into Tragedy, whose eyes are the stars and whose 
hands hold the sunset and the dawn’. (320) 


This sentence has been condemned by D. S. Savage as ‘an outburst 
of Forster’s special lyricism’.t° But the effect is a deliberate raising 
of Leonard’s status. His hands folded on his breast and filled with 
narcissi, crimson-eyed and white, are also the hands of Tragedy, 
which hold the sunset and the dawn. The phrase ‘a smaller man’ 
has to fall off from him. 


The effect of this ‘bi-tonality’ is hardly cardinal. There are three 
distinct narrative tones—the quiet, urbane, detached tone of the 
narrator’s report and commentary ; the unique, Forsterian ironical 
tone ; and the liberal humanist, sympathetic, humane tone. The 
cross-currents of these tonal variations tend to baffle the reader’s 
understanding of Leonard's character and also probably account for 
the common misconception about Forster’s presentation of the 
character, 


IV 


An analysis of Forster’s lexis in the presentation of Leonard’s 
character confirms the proposition that there is no ‘uncertainty’ in 
the authorial stance toward Leonard. The collocations, the set of 
verbs and other lexical items, form a network. 


Leonard, in the earlier part of the novel, is presented as a timid, 
poor young man, engaged in a vain pursuit of beauty ; his mind is 
corroded with suspicion and mistrust ; he is a miserably deluded 
creature defeated in the combat between Reality and Romance. 
The lexis is marked by a consistent pattern in accordance with 
Forster’s intention. The subtle transfiguration in his character is 
located in the changing lexical pattern in Chapter XLI. At this 
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juncture, the Schlegel terms are assimilated by Leonard and with 
his use of such words as ‘supreme adventure’, ‘innate goodness’, 
‘the idea of Death’, a conclusion is reached. 


The verb-pattern also undergoes a change from the moment 
Leonard begins to desire to confess and eventually sets out for 
Howards End in order to welcome Margaret’s hardness. The 
changing pattern anticipates the final moment of transfiguration 
where ‘squalor’ is actually turned into ‘tragedy’ and the moon 
(symbolizing horror for Leonard) merges into the dawn with its 
promise of happiness. He did not ‘lower’ his eyes but ‘saw up’. He 
is no longer a vacillating figure with faltering steps. troubled by a 
rending effort to fulfill his yearning for culture. At the end of his 
life, he felt the sensation of the supreme adventure, was terrified 
but happy. 


One may recall D. S. Savage’s critique on Leonard Bast. Accord- 
ing to him, Leonard rises, spectre-like and accusing, but he is presen- 
ted ‘subjectively’ and ‘with a suspicious bias’; his aspirations to- 
wards culture are made to appear pathetic in their hopelessness ; the 
character is not the result of authentic, disinterested observation of 
life; it is unconsciously falsified, ‘to fit with the preconceived 
interpretation of reality which underpins the structure of the 
novel’.22 One has to disagree with this judgement. A novelist 
may conceive of a ‘function’ at first, not a rounded character. And, 
in a sense, any structure of the novel was bound to be ‘preconceived’, 
although the novelist might obliterate all traces of such pre-conceiving. 
Leonard was, had to be, conceived as a social type, a fact of reality, 
of which the Schlegels were not aware. But the ‘function’ grows 
into a character in the chapter where he goes to meet his death. 
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CLASSICAL ANALOGUES IN ELIOT’S PLAYS 


KRISHNA GHOSE 


ELIOT’S objective in using classical analogues in his plays was 
to achieve a complex dramatic statement capable of fusing widely 
separated concerns into a single whole — concerns as varied as 
naturalism, symbolism, poetry, religion and entertainment. Trans- 
position of an older heroic action to a contemporary setting was 
envisaged, in addition, as a way of synthesizing past and present, the 
archetypal and the particular.t In practice, the parallels or under- 
patterns came to be assimilated into the corresponding modern 
actions with varying measures of success. The questions which now 
arise are: to what extent does the presence of the classical analogues 
influence the technique of Eliot’s plays? to what extent is it 
congenial to the Christian content of the plays ? and finally, is this 
presence necessary to establish the meaning of the plays ?° 


Eliot’s adoption of the conventions of the well-made play 
precluded the implementation of the actual plot structure of Greek 
tragedy, with its alternating “stasima’” and “‘epeisodia” [Murder in 
the Cathedral (MC) is structurally closer to Greek tragedy in this 
respect]. Eliot also does not apply Aristotelian categories regarding 
different kinds of “‘peripeteia” and ‘‘anagnorisis’’. He comes closer 
to Greek drama, rather, in his emphasis on action over character ° 
In the context of Christian salvation, it is Harry’s and Celia’s and 
Colby’s actions. their opting for renunciation, that are important, 
and not whether those actions have been sufficiently motivated : with 
regard to Celia, for instance, there is nothing in the uncomplicated 
and sociable girl of the opening scene to prepare us for her eventual 
martyrdom. In more obvious ways, the existence of the Greek 
parallels is manifested in The Family Reunion (FR) and The Cocktail 
Party (CP) through the use of choric passages, ritual incantations, 
and supernatural machinery like the Eumenides and, to some degree, 
the Guardians ; and in The Confidential Clerk (CC), too, Mrs Guzzard 
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is reminiscent of a “deus ex machine”. Eliot had explained that his’ 
use óf non-naturalistic devices was intended to “dépayser”’ his 
audience — to shock them into a more alert awareness of the issues 
presented in the plays.* The same objection applies, however, both 
to the lack of detail in characterization and to the employment of 
stylized techniques of presentation in these plays. While they accord 
perfectly with the remote and ritualistic quality of Greek tragedy, 
they do not integrate quite as well with the conventions of 
naturalism which Eliot also tried to adopt and which tend to 
underline the familiarity of the world rendered upon the stage. 


Eliot’s contribution to the modern re-working of classical drama 
lies not merely in the transposition of ancient actions to a modern 
setting (an endeavour which is not wholly successful), but equally in 
the re-casting of these actions from a Christian point of view. Here 
again, however, the blending of the classical and the Christian is not 
always harmonious. In FR, the pressures of the classical under- 
pattern (that is, the murder and revenge framework of the Orestes 
story) work against the Christian intent of the play: in CC and 
ES, only a partial reading of the Jon and the Oedipus at Colonus 
(excluding Ion’s violent but justified assertion of social rights, and 
Oedipus’ daemonic fury) make them suitable for Christian interpre- 
tation. This does not invalidate the contention that, in their basic 
movement towards regeneration or rebirth, the actions of these 
particular classical plays correspond to the process of Christian 
redemption. (Not all Greek plays are amenable to Christian inter- 
pretation, as for example the Hippolytus or the Bacchae, with their 
malign and capricious deities) It does indicate, however, that 
these actions cannot be incorporated in their totality into a Christian 
world-view. l ' 


A Christian reading of the classical actions alters, not only the 
nature of the experience of the protagonists, but also the corporate 
focus of Greek drama. While the Greeks envisaged their drama as 
an orchestrated whole in which protagonist and chorus stood in a 
vital reciprocal relationship to each other, Eliot’s is a drama of 
individual redemption. A claim for individualism may seem to be a 
strange one to make for Eliot in view of his aversion to the cult of | 
personality in any form — whether it be impressionistic literary 
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criticism, the “emotional paroxysms” of Romantic writing, or the 
kind of political liberalism that destroys the “traditional social habits 
of the people’. Justification of the claim rests on Eliot’s strong 
emphasis on individual responsibility for the salvation of the soul. 
Further, self-awareness — which is posited as the necessary-condition 
for salvation — is very much an individual concern.‘ 


It has been suggested that this preoccupation (especially of the 
“elect” such as Harry & Celia & Colby) with what is essentially a 
quest for identity, involving rejection of the misleading world of 
appearance and recognition of the reality of the spirit, implies the 
presence in the plays of modes of thinking found in F. H. Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality. (The terms “identity”, “appearance” and 
“reality” are Bradley’s categories ; and Eliot’s acknowledgement of 
the significance, for him, of Bradley’s thought, is well known.5) 


It was certainly possible to find in Eliot’s plays notions which 
are similar to those of Bradley. There is the idea that human 
relationships are invariably grounded on misconception of 
the true nature of the other: it is present initially even in CC, 
(which ultimately moves towards more meaningful communication), 
as when Sir Claude says “There’s always something one’s 
ignorant of / About anyone, however well one knows them” 
(pp 221-222).° This is akin to the Bradleyan view of the self 
as a series of impenetrable “‘finite centres’’.7 (In his doctoral 
dissertation on Bradley, Eliot had compared the “‘finite centre” 
to the imperegnable Leibnizian ‘“‘monad‘’).* Eliots insistence 
on gradations of spiritual achievement may be related to Bradley’s 
concept of degrees of truth and reality. Moreover, occasional passages 
in FR and CP echo Bradley fairly closely. Harry’s prevarication 
regarding responsibility for his wife’s death — “When I knew her, I 
was not the same person /... Nothing that I did / Has to do with 
me / ... I was someone else” (p. 83) — recalls Bradley’s opinion that 
“the usual self of one period is not the usual self of another ... and 
if so, why call it one ?”° In CP Edward describes his condition in 
the absence of Lavinia as a negation of the self — “Without her, 
it was vacancy” (p 195). This is similar to Bradley’s position that 
the “‘essential self” depends for its very being as much on “internal 
feelings” as on “outward environment, so far as relation to that 
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makes the man what he is, and which may include “his wife possibly, 
or his child...” +° 


Despite these resemblances, however, the fact remains that, in the 
plays, Eliot goes beyond Bradley’s formulations. This is not merely 
a matter of admitting the viability of human relationships in CC and 
The Elder Statesman (ES). In denying the attribute of “reality” to 
any object of experience comprising two terms and a relation, Bradley 
had been led to discount both religion and the existence of God, in 
keeping with his claim that the ultimate good was realisation of the 
self in some metaphysical notion of the Absolute (a process which 
he admitted to being unable to define), Bradley also rejected aspects 
of the religious life such as self-secrifice and asceticism.1+ For 
Eliot, however, the validity of religion, the need for sanctity and 
holiness, and the admission of the divine, are central convictions.1 
Thus, in the plays, the Bradleyan notion (as expressed in poetic 
terms) that “Hell is oneself /... the other figures in it / Merely 
projections” (p. 169), is resolved, by the elect, through spiritual 
union with divinity. FR and CP represent submission to the divine 
will as the only way out of the Bradleyan prison of the self. CC and 
ES present a human alternative through the emotions of love and 
compassion. This marks a development both from Bradley’s 
position as well as from Eliot’s own early thinking on the matter, as 
found in poems like Prufrock and Portrait of a Lady. The plays 
portray ways of transcending the opaque, Isolated, discontimions sg 
Bradleyan self, whether it te through love of one’s fellow men: ory. Sage 5 
more significantly, through love of God — 


vapa 
N 


Both ways avoid the final desolation ae iat 


Of solitude in the phantasmal world . eas Z 
Of imagination ... (p 191) pY 2 


The value of invoking Bradley (on the assumption that Eliot’s — 
work reveals inevitably the impress of his association with Bradley’s 
ideas) does not, therefore, lie in its relevance to the major concerns 
of self-knowledge and salvation in the plays. But it may offer a 
possible reason why Eliot should have used classical underpatterns 
to project a Christian world-view, even though the underpatterns 
required a great deal of modification (as the dramatist himself 
realized) before they could be used as bases for Christian actions. 
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The technique has affinities with the Bradleyan practice, of thinking 
in contraries. With Bradley, “relations are contradictions ; and his 
totalities in their various stages and degrees are syntheses of contra- 
dictory elements”.** Eliot displays this stance most notably in his 
literary criticism (as when opposed concepts of “tradition” and 
“individual talent” are seen to make up the whole which is literature), 
and in his social treatises (as when, in Notes towards the Definition 
öf Culture, he upholds the partial validity of a number of descrip- 
tions of the terms “culture” and “‘civilization”.) Applying this dia- 
lectical mode to the drama, both Christianity and the classical plays 
chosen for adaptation may be taken as illustrations, in different ways, 
of the, same basic movement towards regeneration. Theoretically, 
froin this point of view, contradictions in detail matter less than the 
fact that the two approaches complement each other in presenting 
a complex whole, which conveys the value of the experiences 
of self-awareness and salvation, in whatever forms they may 
occur.1¢ 


It is apparent, then, that through the use of the classical 
analogues, Eliot sought to create a complex and comprehensive 
dramatic world, capable of subsuming within itself even possible 
contradictions. A study of the rôle of the classical analogues in 
Eliots drama is, consequently, basic to an understanding of his 
intricate design ; their presence is essential to the kind of multi-level 
statement at which Eliot was aiming. The relevant question, at this 
. point, is not whether the presence of the analogue is necessary to the 
intricate design (since the analogues are the pivots around which the 
plays turn), but whether the design itself is necessary. Eliot’s themes 
are self-awareness and salvation, and these issues are fundamental 
enough not to require support, and confirmation of their importance, 
from parallel statements in classical literature. Further, the use of 
the Greek parallels involves Eliot in a problem coricerning exposition 
-—a problem which has a major repercussion on the plays. To make 
the appearances of the Eumenides (to take an éxample where the 
analogue is easily recognisable) serve as replacements for the 
delineation of Harry’s spiritual development from despair to faith, is’ - 
to obscure its’ urgent and personal quality. In CP, Celia’s 
renunciation and martyrdom are quite as much the result of Reilly’s 
semi-divine powers of manipulation (a consequence of the Heracles 
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analogy) as of personal choice, with Reilly’s directives again offered 
as an alternative to the inward movement towards faith and 
self-sacrifice. In CC, Mrs Guzzard, in her capacity as “suburban 
Pallas Athene’’*® almost miraculously releases Colby from filial ties 
to Sir Claude, ties which might have hindered his natural inclination 
towards a vocation: quite as miraculously, Colby is provided with 
a “disappointed musician” (p. 286) for a father, and it is this 
revelation, rather than any sudden perception, or crystallisation of 
faith on his part, that prompts Colby to make the decision to serve 
the Church. In ES, the Colonus analogue is so submerged as to be 
virtually unrecognisable . In the three earlier plays, however, the 
crucial moments of revelation, the moments at which the protagonists 
recognize and accept their spiritual election, are represented with the 
assistance of elements taken from the classical analogues. Yet this 
recognition is, after all, the central experience in these plays: to 
make the final decision to renounce the world completely intelligible, 
the process of arriving at the decision needed to be rendered 
concretely in terms of characterisation. As Eliot handles them, the 
classical analogues are made to bear too great a burden of 
explication — they are, in fact, offered as substitutes for the central 
action. To this extent, their presence distracts attention from the 
significance of that central action, which is the difficult and internal 
spiritual process of the realization of faith. 


A further qualification relates specifically to the plays as theatre 
rather than as literature. In the theatre, the plays are intended to 
“operate at various levels, not necessarily concurrent, in their impact 
upon the viewer — as comedy of manners, as religious drama, as 
enactment of the eternal quest for identity and spiritual fulfilment 
(conveyed through the telescoping of past and present by means of 
_ the classical parallel). Bearing in mind Eliot’s formulation about 

gradations in audience response, the last of the planes of significance 
. enumerated above (which may be identified with the ‘‘meaning 
which reveals itself gradually”) is designed for ‘“‘the most sensitive 
and. intelligent members of the. audience’’.*® Yet on Eliot’s own 
admission, the Alcestis analogue in CP and the Jon analogue in CC 
were not recognised at all.*’ The value of using analogues from 
Greek drama, in an age where the classics are not common know- 


ledge, may well be questioned. 
Foa t- gjen aia 


of sate Wy 
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In the final analysis, Eliot’s plays remain interesting experiments, 
with CP demonstrating the most complex set of relationships 
obtaining between an ancient and a modern action: in FR (“the 
best of my plays in the way of poetry”)?® the language is intensely 
evocative, especially in passages dealing with elements recalling the 
classical parallel, such as the curse, pollution, and the ritual rebirth 
in Spring. Eliot does not, however, solve the problems of employing 
his Greek analogues in such a way that they simultaneously affirm 
the contemporary actions and retain their distinctive identities. In 
view of this, it is significant that MC, which does not make use of a 
classical analogue, remains the most effective of Eliot’s plays. 
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+: . + SHAKESPEARE’S PROBLEM PLAYS : 
ALTERNATION OF A NEGATIVE VISION 





GAURI PRASAD GHOSH 


[ The present essay forms part of a larger study offering a new 
interpretation of the development of Shakespeare’s life-vision. The 
first volume of the study, The Mystery of Prospero’s Vision, was 
published by Orient Longman Ltd, Calcutta, in 1970. The present 
‘essay seeks to trace a segment of the evolutionary process running 
‘through the so-called Problem Plays. It is intended to be the second 
essay in the projected second volume to be entitled The Conflict of 
Visions in the Tragic Period. The first essay, “The Dual Vision in 
Hamlet”, came out in the Journal of the English Dept, Calcutta 
University, Vol. XVI No. 1 in 1980. ] 


i 


I. THE VISION BIFURCATES 


No sensitive reader can fail to mark the great spiritual unrest in the 
tragedy of Hamlet. It suggests a confused duality of vision, the like 
of which had never appeared in Shakespearean drama before. It is 
a vision born of a new consciousness of evil, charging the myriad- 
tinted Shakespearean scene with a sombre hue. That Shakespeare 
was entering upon a spell in which he could write only tragedies or 
at best bitter-and-sour tragi-comic plays shows that evil figured 
centrally in his vision of life at the time. We find, however, that in 
Hamlet, where this kind of vision confronts him for the first time, it 
assumes the form of a painful puzzle. He does not understand what 
relation this evil bears to the life-process in general. He tries to 
probe it one way and loses himself in a Jabyrinth. Turning round in 
the fifth acı, he gropes for it in the opposite direction and likewise 
faces an inextricable web of mystery.? 


This puzzlement has the curious effect of setting off two different 
ways of reacting to life, two kinds of vision, in the plays of what we 
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may call the first half of the Tragic Period consisting of Hamlet, 
Troilus and Cressida, All’s Well That Ends Well, Othello and Measure 
for Measure (and perhaps Timon of Athens), They seem to corres- 
pond to two different philosophical reactions to the presence of this 
evil. Hamlet presents the first upheaval of this evil-haunted vision. 
in which both kinds of reaction to evil appear in an amorphously 
mingled form. There is a vision of the great glory of ‘human life 
mysteriously tinged with evil and there is a chaotic feeling of 
agonized indignation at human baseness. But after this dual presence 
in Hamlet these two visions, or rather these two aspects of the 
vision, appear separately, almost like two parallel processes, in the 
remaining plays of this phase. One of these visions prevails when the 
dramatist, in spite of feeling the tremendous power of evil in life. is 
able to visualize it in some sort of a meaningful relation to the 
larger life-process. Here evil, howéver potent and of whatever kind, 
can only partially and temporarily upset the richly meaningful scheme 
of human life, can cloud man’s goodness and rationality only for a 
time, after which itis once more subdued and the normal tenor of 
life prevails. This deeply human study of evil also invests the total 
life-vision with a depth and richness it never had before. This is the 
kind of integrated tragic vision that unfolds itself with such perfect 
artistic beauty in Othello, In Hamlet t00, in spite of the many-sided 
confusion traceable in that play, it is the impression of the glory and 
the infinite charm of the Prince’s character, the unwavering friendship 
of Horatio, the pathetic sweetness of Ophelia and the helpless 
remorse of Gertrude and Laertes that finally prevails in our minds. 


The other kind of reaction assumes dominance when the evil 
encountered seems to be so overwhelmingly potent and pervasive that 
it clouds the very essence of man’s reason and humanity and 
casts a stain on the basic civilized values. The first traces of this 
kind of one-sided view of things are, of course, to be found in the 
two kinds of obsessed comments from Hamlet himself : his reiterative 
comments on man’s baseness and woman’s frailty and his quite 
different-toned fifth act comments on the sad mortality and mutability 
‘of human life and its mysteriously uncertain course. The two -kinds 
of comment doubtless indicate two categories of questioning abauit 
life. But the two unite to create an air of agonized confusion which 
gives the play its memorable philosophic overtones....It is | this 
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simmering confusion that boils over in the so-called Problem Plays? 
(and in Timon) and determines their central tone. In the kind of 
vision appearing in these plays the impression of man’s baseness or 
weakness and of the futility of all positive values stands out as the 
dominant impression of human life. In Hamlet and Othello the 
impression of evil, however potent, is set against a wide background 
of the glory and the goodness of human life? In the so-called Problem 
Plays a vision of human evil, not balanced by any ample dialectical 
opposite, gets out of hand and creates a world of chaos in which all 
lingering echoes of human dignity are rendered ineffectual. This, 
generally speaking, is the kind of vision that we find emerging in the 
Problem Plays and in the bitter and chaotic play of Timon which we 
wish to discuss in a separate chapter. In tracing this process we are 
not forgetting the remarkable fact that Othello, representing the 
other type of vision, the richly integrated tragic vision, appears in 
between All’s Well and Measure for Measure, and we shall analyse 
the quality of its vision in the next chapter. At the moment we 
shall try to understand the nature of the “negative” type of vision 
and its successive emergence in the three tragi-comic Problem Plays. 


II. NEGATIVE VISION : CHARACTER AND CAUSATION BEDIMMED 


The duality of Shakespeare’s vision in this phase presents a 
strange paradox. It is in the so-called Problem Plays (as also in 
Timon) written in the same general period as the great tragedies with 
their profoundly ordered realism that this‘realism, this vision of the 
causal chain of life with character as the central link, runs into 
confusion. This great change that had come into Shakespeare’s 
mind when he had drifted into the tragic period around the year 
1600 had (i) drawn his attention powerfully to the sway of evil in 
life, to human evil in particular, (ij) deepened his realism, and 
(iii) raised the responsibility of man himself in the matter of 
regulating his life and his fellow beings’ lives to a very high pitch. 
This is so in spite of the undercurrent of fatalism in Hamlet 
which remains almost entirely confined to the world of reflection. 
Of these three distinctive features of the great tragic plays of the 
first phase, only one — a deep awareness of evil — is retained in 
the Problem Plays. The other two are more or less reduced to 
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mockery. They lose their force in various measures and give way 
to other peculiarly different notions. 


The deep consciousness of evil, of human evil, is the only one 
of the principal features of the great tragic vision retained in Troilus 
and Cressida and Measure for Measure and in a vague and watery 
way in Alls well. The evil so obsessively portrayed is entirely 
human and is manifested in a multitude of vices among which sexual 
depravity figures prominently. The atmosphere of Troilus and 
Cressida is permeated with all sorts of human evil so powerfully 
interpreted from two different levels by Ulysses and Thersites—an 
evil-ridden world in which innocence and sincerity stand inevitably 
doomed and wisdom proves quite ineffectual or is made to submit to 
evil. Measure for Measure is a carefully planned work on a far 
higher level ; but there too evil runs riot and creates terrible social 
and individual problems. The difference, however, is that the evil in 
Measure for Measure is portrayed mainly as deep-laid weaknesses 
inherent in the human disposition and startlingly betraying their 
presence under the stress of circumstance. The spate of public 
immorality which induces the Duke to take the curious step at the 
opening of the play—amply confirmed by the speeches of Lucio and 
Pompey—and the multiple crimes committed by Angelo from a 
position of high responsibility and equally high moral reputation 
form the central features of this feeling about evil which has many ae 
subtle manifestations. x4. 


III. IN TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


But though the impression of evil is not only retained but. 
carried to strange extremes, the profound causational and psycho- 
logical realism and the great emphasis on character are rudely 
disturbed in these Problem Plays written in the earlier half of the 
great tragic phase. There is no clear sequence of events, no real 
unity of action and no final climax either tragic or comic in Troilus 
and Cressida. The scattered and indecisive nature of the action has 
been commented on by so many critics. Quite often the dramatist’s 
urge to make comments, mostly negative, on human nature or to: 
present philosophical debates, also tending towards a negative 
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appraisal of things, has the effect of distorting his portrayal of life. 
The impatient urge to express certain obsessive ideas often interferes 
with the proper dramatic unfolding of the story. For example, 
the dramatic potential of tho story is gravely impaired by the fact 
that the course of the love affair is virtually predicted even before it 
has got started when Pandarus makes the following comment at the 
end of Act III Scene ii just before leaving the lovers to themselves : 


Let all constant men be Troiluses, all false women Cressids, and all 
brokers-between Pandars ! 


Then, the characters of the play are not at all the living individuals 
compounded of many essences that we find in Hamlet or 
Othello. There is a suggestion of wire-pulling about their 
behaviours. They are embodiments of propensities, sometimes of 
ill-assorted bundles of propensities. Achilles and Ajax, as 
pointed out by S. L. Bethel’, are little more than humours. Even 
the sage Nestor refers to them, the two mightiest warriors in the 
Greek Camp, as “Two curs” who “shall tame each other” (I. iii. 
390). Ajax is described in the choric comments coming from 
Cressida’s servant as a “gouty Briaraeus” and as a “purblind Argus, 
all eyes and no sight” (I. ii.). Even on Achilles, the more sensible 
of the “two curs”, Ulysses’ comment is that 


He is so plaguy proud that the death-tokens of it 
Cry, “no recovery”. 


—which suggests Shakespeare’s view of the incurable nature of his 
vice and of the similar vices paraded all around. Achilles is’ further 
shown as planning treachery towards his countrymen, induced by his 
secret longing for a Trojan princess. Finally Shakespeare blows 
every shred of glamour off Achilles’ celebrated heroism when he 
shows him falling upon the unarmed and unsuspecting Hector (who 
had generously spared him a moment ago) and calling upon his 
companions to hack him to pieces and then to proclaim to the world 
that “Achilles hath the mighty Hector Slain !” (V. viii). The adored 
Helen, for whom the genocidal war has been going on for nine 
years, shows only one trait : “a silly sex obsession” often expressed 
in bawdy language. Shakespeare goes even further in besmirching 
Helen. Indeed he makes us wonder at the extreme negativeness of 
his. attitude when he makes Diomedes characterize Helen in the 
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following terms (IV. i. 61-66) while talking to Paris about the 
comparative merits of his and Menelaus’s rights regarding her* : 


He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 

The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece ; 

You, like a lecher, out of whorish loins 

Are pleased to breed out your inheritors. 

Both merits poised, each weighs nor less nor more ; 
But he as he, the heavier for a whore. 


Pandarus and Thersites again are two more humour-like 
creations, one “‘pro-lecherous” and the other “anti-lecherous”. The 
character of the heroine presents no complexity either except in 
regard to her highly sophisticated coquetry. She is portrayed 
throughout as a girl of easy virtue as ready to change lovers as 
to change clothes, and her protestations of constancy in response to 
Troilus’s anxious warnings only further emphasize her falseness. 
Shakespeare betrays an undramatic eagerness to make her foulness 
and her extraordinary prudence in sexual matters evident as early as 
the second scene of the play while she concludes her talk with her 
uncle. The full revelation of her wantonness does not have to await 
the climax of her surrender to Diomedes. Long before that, within 
a couple of hours of her walking out of the arms of her unhappy 
lover, she merrily offers herself to be kissed by all the Greek 
commanders, and Ulysses’ description of her (IV. v. 54-57) consti- 
tutes another extreme thrust of the negative vision : 


Fie, fie upon her ! 
There is language in her eye, her cheek, her lip; 
Nay, her foot speaks. Her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 


Cressida is thus shown as the image of indiscriminate feminine lust 
and this, coupled with Helen’s habitual levity, presents a picture of 
feminine frailty much more revolting than the situation in Hamlet 
suggests. We find some conflict and later considerable remorse in 
Gertrude. Cressida pursues her adventures with the aplomb of a 
practised huntress. 


On the other hand, Shakespeare shows all positive qualities as 
either ineffectual or deeply tinged with folly. Ulysses alone among the 
Greeks presents a contrast in moral tone. But he too is somewhat 
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humour-like in being the lone voice of wisdom in a world of 
baseness and folly, and his advice falls more or less on deaf ears. 
Besides he is too much of an exponent of abstract socio-philosophical 
ideas to be a living and interesting human being. Doubtless the 
main contentions of his two major philosophical speeches, the one on 
“Degree” addressed to the Greek leaders in general and the other on 
“Time” and “Oblivion” and “Emulation” addressed to Achilles, are 
relevant. But it is equally true that they far exceed the demands 
of dramatic necessity and take the form of general discourses, and 
their speaker leaves no human stamp on our minds. On the Trojan 
side Hector’s nobleness and wisdom not only prove ineffectual ; 
they are also defeated by unwisdom. Besides, Shakespeare makes 
him also stoop to curiously unheroic conduct towards the end of the 
play and this constitutes yet another extreme point of the negative 
vision. And this is the first real instance of that kind of negative 
vision which is induced by the awareness of ‘strange mutations’’® 
occurring in life. Hector whose clemency to his fallen enemies makes 
Nestor exclaim (IV. v. 190) 


“Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life !” 


pursues with coarse abuse and wantonly kills a fleeing enemy just to 
grab his fine armour (V. vi)—though how this absolute change comes 
about in Hector’s conduct we are not told. It is interesting to note 
that among the whole array of ‘“‘static’ characters in Troilus and 
Cressida Hector presents the only instance, however crude, of that 
sudden and extreme changeability that characterizes the central 
dramatis personae of Measure for Measure and foreshadows similar 
psychological phenomena in the last plays. 


In the hero, Troilus, Shakespeare shows the most passionately 
devoted love tinged with equally deep unwisdom and foredoomed to 
frustration in a world of vice. On the one hand, Troilus is more the 
image of the absolute infatuation of love than a real flesh-and-blood 
lover. On the other hand, Shakespeare puts him off and on in the 
role of a brooding, questioning philosopher and at these moments he 
seems to take on something of the role of Hamlet. He puts all sorts 
of fine philosophical questions about the nature of love and about 
his own love-obsessed state on Troilus’s Jips which are dramatically 
absurd in such a passionate young lover meeting his beloved for the 
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first time. These deep and subtle broodings on the contradictions 
involved in the experience of love (which could come only from a 
person of deep and wide experience) are quite clearly of an extradra- 
matic nature and must have haunted the dramatist’s mind powerfully 
enough to have forced their way obstinately into this scene. The 
same is true of the philosophical debate between the lovers in 
the farewell scene (IV. iv.) and in the scene (V. ii) in which the young 
Troilus expresses his amazement at the sight of Cressida’s surrender 
to Diomedes. That there is a spate of extradramatic feeling, mostly 
of a negative character, running through these scenes which are quite 
beyond the characters who utter them is further shown by the attri- 
bution of deep philosophical thoughts to Cressida (III. ii.) : 


But you are wise 
Or else you love not ; for to be wise and love 
Exceeds man’s might. That dwells with gods above. 


The characters in Troilus and Cressida are, thus, not living, 
moving, developing individuals. They are only half alive and half 
teal. They move not according to the laws of life which guide the 
overall motions of the characters in the pure tragedies of the same 
period, but under the impulsion of a certain obsessive one-sided view 
of life dominating Shakespeare’s mind at the time. They do not 
appear to be fit to be held responsible for their actions, They behave 
as they do because they could not have behaved otherwise. And 
there are times when some of them behave and talk unnaturally, in a 
strained maner, under the burden of the extradramatic philosophical 
ideas that the dramatist makes them utter. Ia sharp contrast to the 
characters in the contemporary tragedies, they present no subtle 
interplay of opposite qualities, no inner conflict, and no develop- 
ment ; and the element of free will in them is negligible. 


IV. IN MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


The loosening of the bonds of probability, i.e., of the deep 
causational and psychological realism of the tragedies, and the 
dwindling of the central importance of character comes about in a 


quite different way in Measure for Measure. In Troilus the indignant 
6 
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cynical imagination of Shakespeare runs into looseness — a state of 
. mind fully reflected in the clumsy verbosity of the style which only 
in rare moments blossoms into beauty In Measure for Measure the 


. plot is deliberately cast in an improbable mould to suit a preconceived ' 
purpose, and this controlled meditative frame of mind is reflected in | 


. the sustained power and the remarkably varied beauty of the style. 
The characters in this play are much more living and real than in 
Troilus. They radiate a rich impression of life. But some of them 
are powerfully moved by sudden surges of impulse roused by the 
_ pressure of unforeseen circumstance, The potentials for the changes 
are there in both Angelo and Isabella: both have rigid one-sided 


inclinations. But the changes, when they come, are too sudden and - 


too drastic. This is neither normal nor typical and, consequently, 
gives rise to a shock of unreality. Angelo’s stooping to that criminal 
course of sexual blackmail and finally to the still more criminal 
course of murderous treachery is certainly not impossible. But it 
comes about in an abnormally sudden and drastic manner. It is 


_ Possible for Isabella’s puritantic mind to be revolted at Claudio’s — 


suggestion that she might yield her chastity just for once to 
save her brother from death. But the violence of the indignation 
is in the circumstances shocking and unnatural. Yet the same 
puritanic maiden agrees without the slightest hesitation to the 
Duke’s proposal of Mariana replacing her as Angelo’s bedmate. 
Mariana also readily agrees to this extraordinary plot of 
' substituting for Isabella. All these present a touch of unreality 
and can only lead to a feeling that everything has been arranged 
to present a certain view of things. But the central unreality, of 
course, lies in the lay-out of the plot itself. The very opening 
situation in which the Duke resorts to his experimental measure is 
obviously a casuistic contrivance. That this is so is further shown by 
its absence in the sources. The aim of this initial contrivance is to 
lead to the ultimate contrivance of the last scene where, through an 
ingenious process, all the offenders are not only forgiven but 
initiated into happier and healthier lives, Because of the constraint 
imposed by this artificial framework and by the presence of the Duke 
as a sort of deus ex machina, the characters have no real freedom, 
They are found to behave strangely ; but the natural consequences 
of their actions are not allowed to follow. They are controlled and 
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adjusted to a generally happy denouement by the Duke who indeed 
acts like “power divine”. 


V. IN ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


The coarse and colourless patchwork of A/l’s Well, coming in 
between Troilus and Measure for Measure, combines certain features 
of both in a clumsy but significant manner. Shakespeare’s casual 
performance here is far inferior to Boccaccio’s novella (in Painter’s 
rendering) both in the realism of the story-telling and in the fineness 
of characterization. The main story, every event of it, is drawn from 
Boccaccio. The things which are original in Shakespeare are as 
follows: He introduces a quite ineffectual clown whose only 
business is to go on making bawdy and misogynic comments before 
the old Countess, Bertram’s mother, who is likewise invented by 
Shakespeare and whose only role is to idealize Helena and to curse 
her son for neglecting her. Shakespeare also introduces Bertram’s 
tagcally and comical companion, Parolles, whose business is to talk 
and act like a bawd. He is the Pandarus of the play without having 
to play the part of Pandarus. His sole contribution to the play lies 
in the casual report that under his influence the hero has become a 
profligate, whereas in Boccaccio the hero is shown to be genuinely in 
love with the Florentine girl. Through the Clown and Parolles a 
completely unoccasioned sex obsession and misogyny is introduced— 
spiritually linking the play in this respect with Troilus and Cressida 
and, ultimately, with Hamlet, further strengthening the view that 
Hamlet’s cynicism and misogyny must have had significant extra- 
dramatic overtones. 


As for the characters, they are by no means life-like. The Clown 
is the Thersites of the play, much less living and ten times as coarse 
but dramatically quite superfluous. Parolles, another unnecessary 
figure, is vice personified. Bertram is colourless. Helena is 
repeatedly idealized as feminine perfection embodied. Yet in the very 
first scene this paragon of maidenly virtue, who is supposed.to be 
deeply in love with Bertram, engages in a shockingly: bawdy 
conversation with Parolles. In the last scene Bertram, who could 
not stand Helena for a moment, becomes suddenly converted’ to a 
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nostalgic love for the supposedly dead Helena, whereas in Boccaccio’s 
far more realistic handling of the scene the two babies begotten by 
Bertram and carried by Helena in her arms form a powerful 
instrument of persuasion. 


The bedmate substitution trick in Alls Well is from Boccaccio’s 
beautifully realistic narrative. There could be no kind of moral 
wrong in Helena behaving like this since she was Bertram’s lawful 
wife and had moreover been challenged by her husband to try 
to make him sleep with her and have children by him. Clearly this 
gave Shakespeare the idea to use it in a far less justifiable 
situation in Measure for Measure to solve the Claudio-Angelo- 
Isabella tangle. 


The quite unwarranted tone of misogyny and the sex obsession 
connect the play with both Troilus and Measure for Measure. 
Parolles is like the characters in the former play in his unchanging 
perversity and his one-quality constitution. As against that, we 
find the first instance of positive idealization of character in the 
figure of Helena. Perhaps we may regard her as the first vague 
prototype of the many idealized women to be created by Shakespeare 
in his Jast plays. The sudden and absolute change of feeling towards 
Helena shown by Bertram at the end of the play may likewise 
be thought to foreshadow many such sharp and total changes of 
feeling to be evinced by so many characters in the final Romances. 
Then, the principle of ‘‘all’s well that ends well”, repeatedly stated 
by the heroine, connects the play with the scheme and spirit of 
Measure for Measure and, ultimately, with the last plays. All these 
present a significant difference with the deep tragic realism of 
Hamlet and Othello. 


VI. CHARACTER GOVERNED BY CIRCUMSTANCE 


The departure from the integrated tragic vision of evil-ridden 
reality that we find in Measure for Measure is not, however, just a 
confused cynical negation of values as in Troilus and Cressida. The 
confusion here has certain well-marked features which may suggest 
more than one way of interpretation. It may be that while the 
confusion about the nature and the meaning of life had been of 
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a general and amorphous nature in Troilus and Cressida, it had come 
to take a clearer shape in Measure for Measure written a few years 
later. Or it may well be that Troilus and Cressida and Measure for 
Measure represent two aspects of the confusion. While it is not 
possible to agree with Bethel that Troilus and Cressida is a cons- 
ciously philosophical play, we may find more justice in his further 
remark that the story is an excuse for thought rather than the 
embodiment of thought. This “thought”, as we have observed, is an 
obsessive preoccupation with certain apparently unchangeable 
negative traits of human nature. Measure for Measure, presenting 
a different kind of confusion of values, is, however, quite obviously 
a play with a purpose — an impression which becomes stronger 
when we study the play in relation to its sources. We find in ita 
purposeful recasting of the source material to suit a consciously 
formulated design. The initial situation carefully sets the scene for 
a series of tests which transform the two central characters into 
something almost unrecognizable. Angelo is described with repeated 
emphasis as a man of spotless virtue, whereas both Juriste and 
Promos (in Cinthio and Whetstone respectively) are just two capable 
officers. It is this incorruptible moralist who does those awful 
things one after another. True, this is not psychologically absurd 
and Shakespeare shows an element of moral struggle involved in 
the process which dimly foreshadows the titanic moral struggle in the 
soul of Macbeth. But that does not alter the fact that the stress of 
circumstance rouses unsuspected impulses in Angelo which drive him 
to courses of action which no one could have imagined him taking. 
Shakespeare’s Isabella is a pure-souled nun apprentice who has so 
absolutely decided to renounce all worldly pleasures as to find 
the convent rules not stringent enough, whereas her counterpart in 
either of the sources is an ordinary virtuous girl. Both Epitia and 
Cassandra not only submit finally to their brother’s persuasion to 
yield their honour to save him, but shed tears of compassion when 
he makes the appeal. But Shakespeare’s “enskyd and sainted” 
heroine, who so movingly pleaded with Angelo for Christian mercy a 
few hours ago, first shows an extraordinary and a quite unChristian 
ferocity in reproaching her condemned brother. She next readily 
consents to the most unpuritanic plan of Mariana secretly replacing 
her as Angelo’s bedmate. Then, on learning (wrongly) that Claudio 
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has been executed under Angelo’s treacherous order, she wants to - 
rush to the traitor and pluck his eyes out with her nails — whereas . 
both Epitia and Cassandra decide to wait patiently for the sovereign’s 
judgment on the traitor. Finally she throws her renunciation to the 
winds of heaven and (obviously) readily consents to marry the Duke. 
Again, all this need not be thought of as anything morally awful or 
psychologically absurd. The point is that Isabella too shows sharp 
changes of attitude on several occasions which reveal unexpected 
possibilities in her. Thus the fates of the two central characters, 
Angelo and Isabella, show that character here is not the rock-bed of 
human nature, not the central force that is responsible for making 
things happen as they do. This is not because character is rigid and 
unchangeable as it is in Troilus and Cressida (if we leave out the 
solitary case of Hector’s sudden transformation). It is because 
character here has become something highly malleable, highly 
susceptible to the stress of circumstance. It is capable of taking 
‘unexpected and even violent turns, allowing itself to be transformed 
into something almost beyond recognition. These characters, thus 
show an extraordinary flexibility or malleability as against the 
extraordinary rigidity shown by most of the characters in Troilus and 
Cressida, and this is the dominant aspect of human nature portrayed 
in Measure for Measure. 


But the impression of the one-sided staticity of human nature 
that we get so powerfully in Troilus and in a weak way in All’s 
Well has not entirely given way to the “hyper-fluid” vision of 
character. It still lingers though only as a minor phenomenon. 
Mariana and Lucio represent it at different levels. It has been 
thought strange that Mariana who at her first appearance is 
the very image of sweet lovelorn maidenhood — an image that 
prompted the rhapsody of Walter Pater® and two of Tennyson’s 
well-known poems — should so easily agree to submit to Angelo’s 
embrace in the dark, posing as the woman whom his lust had sought, 
on the excuse that she had been engaged to be married to Angelo 
before the latter came to desert her. This gesture may or may not 
be morally and socially acceptable. What is important to realise, 
however, is that this gesture or act does not make Mariana’s 
character inconsistent or changeful. Mariana is first reported and 
then depicted with all the poetic and dramatic power at Shakespeare’s 
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disposal as still pining for her lost lover and fiancé five long years 
after his cruel desertion of her. That song of ravishing pathos 
breathes the agony of her undying love and longing for Angelo. In 
the context of this psychological situation it is nothing amazing that 
this love-obsessed girl should agree to that trick, recommended by a 
holy man, for regaining her lost lover as also for saving an unhappy 
youth from the gallows. She shows the same consistency in the last 
scene when she frantically pleads for Angelo’s life even after he has 
tried to cast a vicious slur on her character and even though she is 
under the impression that he has committed a treacherous murder. 
Thus, while Angelo and Isabella change sharply and unexpectedly 
under the stress of circumstance, nothing can change Mariana. She 
remains throughout a kind of symbol of absolute feminine sweetness 
and loving surrender to her heart’s idol. And there is a touch of 
idealization about her which, like the figure of Helena in All’s Well, 
foreshadows the absolutely sweet and constant heroines of the 
last plays. 


Lucio is the other character who remains the same throughout — 
the wayward but rather likeable and amusing libertine, full of human 
sympathy for fellow-sufferers but also occasionally capable of impish 
mischief (e. g., towards Pompy and Mistress Overdone) and bubbling 
with a saucy wit which he shoots at one and all including the 
disguised Duke. Though he is full of life, he is more or less a 
one-quality character and does not for a moment stray from his 
philosophy that man should not be punished for what he considers 
to be his natural weakness. Even when faced with dire punishment, 
he is incapable of changing his ways. 


Thus, while in Troilus the characters, with the solitary and 
awkward exception of Hector, have rigid one-quality moulds and do 
not develop at all, Measure for Measure presents two kinds of 
characters operating within its artificial setting. One is the type 
which changes too suddenly, too rapidly and too drastically under 
pressure of circumstance, creating a situation in which circumstance 
overwhelmingly dominates character. The other is the type which 
cannot change even under the stress of circumstance. But certainly 
the major deviation from the objective realism of the tragedies in this 
play lies in the vision of the pathetic malleability of character, of 
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deep and irresistible weaknesses lurking in human nature and of the 
sovereign sway of life's unpredictable circumstances. Beside this 
precarious fluidity, staticity is a secondary phenomenon. And it is a 
tremulous, quivering sort of staticity too, not the mechanical, rigid 
sort that we find in Troilus and Cressida. 


VII. JUSTICE NOT “‘POETIC”’ 


Another significant departure from Shakespeare’s and, on the 
whole, from the Elizabethan practice of letting people have their 
deserts, of ending comedies on a note of poetic justice is to be found 
in all these three plays. Troilus’s absolute devotion to Cressida ends 
in bitter disillusionment while Cressida’s heartless levity moves on 
from triumph to triumph. Hector’s sudden moral slump bears no 
relation to his uniformly virtuous life. Other glaring examples are 
to be found in the patched-up all-happy ending of Measure for 
Measure. In All’s Well, a carelessly laid out thing, the patching up is 
easy But in Measure for Measure the process by which the all-happy 
ending is brought about is a fantastic one compared to which the 
pardoning of Juriste or Promos is a simple affair. Having read 
through the play we look back and find that Shakespeare had made 
remarkably devious arrangements for providing reasons for pardoning 
one and all. The deeply humane comments from Escalus, the 
Provost, the Judge and Isabella herself in II. ii as also those terrible 
words embodying the fear of death coming from Claudio prepare 
the tone, the atmosphere, for the climax of forgiveness to come. But 
the plot too had been ingeniously woven to achieve the same end. 
The most important of these was preparing the ground for the 
forgiving of Angelo by means of introducing the Isabella-Mariana 
substitution trick (in addition to the Claudio-Ragozine substitution 
affair) which, we should not forget, was not there either in Cinthio or 
in Whetstone. The patchwork is not only ingenious but powerful. 
But it clearly shows an initial design to forgive one and all regardless 
of their crimes and follies. Villains who create complications in 
comedies are usually punished. Shylock has to submit to a severe 
penalty amidst the fourfold jubilation caused by, the rescue of 
Antonio and the union of the three pairs of lovers. Much Ado About 
Nothing ends with a reference to the punishment in store for Don 
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John. Malvolio’s peculiarly prudish and humourless egoism leads 
to his self-banishment from the final festivities. Even Jaques, though 
not a villain, has to remove himself from the world of human joys 
on the score of the incompatibility of his temper. ` But Angèlo who, 

“like Cinthio’s Juriste, deserved to be beheaded not once but twice, 
is not only pardoned but provided with a matchlessly loving 
bride. 


So many startlingly new elements, then, stand out in Measure for 
Measure and to a lesser extent in Alls Well against the profound 
tragic realism that runs its parallel course in this phase. There is a 
general impression here that human nature is essentially weak and 
prone to sexual vice. But the specific impression is that events are 
not moulded by character. On the contrary, it is character which is 
unpredictably remoulded by the pressure of circumstance. The 
untoward reactions of some of the characters in the face of tricky 
circumstance are so sudden and violent in nature as to create the 
impression that these frail beings could not possibly resist those 
onslaughts of circumstance. In fact, the more reputed their integrity, 
the weaker do they prove. And it is in the context of those sudden 
upheavals of impulse in them, impulses which shatter the supposed 
integrity of their natures and land them in unforeseen confusion, 
that they appear to deserve the forgiveness and even the 
happiness that they all receive in such an unlikely and unjustifiable -- _ 
manner. haat se 


[i 
VII. CHORIO CHARACTERS : Le 
OVERFLOW OF EXTRADRAMATIC FEELINGS 


Another remarkable feature appears for the first time in Shakes- 
pearean drama: the presence of characters who virtually play 
the part of onlookers and whose observations see to sum up 
the impressions intended to be produced by the play. That these 
choric characters have so far appeared in these dark, confused and 
indecisive Problem Plays alone suggests that Shakespeare must have 
been at this stage haunted by dark and confused ideas about life for 
which he failed to find proper dramatic moulds—‘‘objective 
correlatives” in Eliot’s phrase—and in which, consequently, the 

7 7 
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insufficiently dramatized feelings and ideas pour forth through the 
utterances of one or two characters who are less involved in 
the vortex of events than the others. Hamlet himself, of course, ' 
has a touch of the choric in him and Ophelia’s comment that he is a. 
good chorus is true far beyond the immediate context. But the first 
full-fledged, choric characters appear in the Problem Plays, particu- 
larly in Troilus and Cressida and Measure for Measure. Ulysses and 
Thersites in the former and the Duke and Lucio in the latter 
(besides the foul-mouthed clown in All’s Well) serve at two different 
levels as more or less uninvolved onlookers commenting on the 
situations. While Thersites in his cynical railing on so many of the 
Greek heroes anticipates the figure of Apemantus in Timon of 
Athens, Ulysses stands apart, as it were, on a pedestal of superior 
wisdom and comments on human follies and perversions and even 
on wider issues like the disastrous results of the absence of “degree” © 
in the social order and on the universal oblivion brought about by 
the passage of time-which calls for a spirit of constant emulation. 
Thersites is doubtless humour-like in his frantic railing at sexual . 
vice ; but the inordinate length at which he has been allowed 
to carry it on shows that his effusions have their source in 
the state of the dramatist’s mind, in his dark, unhappily confused 
feelings about life. In Measure for Measure, correspondingly, the 
roving libertine Lucio showers random comments on what he 
considers to be man’s natural and ludicrous proneness to vice 
as also on the undeserved rigour of the punishment he receives for 
his natural follies. The disguised Duke, on the other hand, looking 
at the whole thing from a superior philosophical plane, realizes the 
pitiful frailty and instability of the human disposition, comments to 
Claudio on the nothingness of life, carefully pulls the wires from 
behind and, with a complete disregard of moral and social values, 
‘rearranges the situation in a way as to enable him to forgive one 
and all. Having started the whole course of events himself with 
a view to punishing human licence, he finds himself faced with 
the spectacle of man’s extreme frailty in the face of awkward 
circumstance and hastens to employ all his resource to save him 
from the punishment due to him according to social and moral 
laws. 
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IX. BOTH ATTITUDES NEGATIVE 


A. Hamlet and Troilus: Triumph of Vice: Woman’s Frailty : 
Doom of Innocence’. 


The feeling of revulsion at human baseness and frailty that we 
find in Troilus and Cressida is largely replaced in Measure for 
Measure by a curious blend of warm compassion and cynical 
mockery. But the important thing to understand is that both 
attitudes represent a basically negative vision of human life and human 
nature, although in different’ ways. The negativeness in Troilus and 
Cressida is all too pronounced and it constitutes a many-sided 
development of the negative feelings of Hamlet about life in the 
immediately preceding play. One of the most concentrated expre- 
ssions of Hamlet’s pessimistic feelings about life can be found in the 
following lines in Act I Scene ii, uttered before he had got the 
revelation from the Ghost : i 


Fie on’t! O fie! ‘tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. 


Hamlet’s obsession with universal evil here is certainly deeper and 
wider than is justified by the dramatic situation. It was hardly 
rational of him to say (on the basis of his mother’s conduct alone so 
far) that he found the world around him containing only “things 
rank and gross in nature” since it also contamed a friend like 
Horatio (whom Hamlet himself described as the ideal man), an 
innocent girl like Ophelia and an honest, though rash, youth like 
Laertes—besides the multitude of his countrymen, “the general 
gender” who, according to Claudius bore “great love” towards him 
(IV. vii. 18). But what is a subjective intensification of evil in 
Hamlet becomes a stark objective reality in Troilus and Cressida. 
Evil in this play hardly has any bounds. - Vice overruns the world. 
Not only does the play bring up characters with rigidly vice-ridden 
natures ; it presents a world in which all the time-honoured values 
like beauty (Helen, Cressida), love, faith, chastity, maidenly virtue 
(Cressida), strength, valour and chivalric ideals (Achilles, Ajax) seem 
to strike a hollow note. And the sense of this nothingness of 
cherished values is only emphasized by the wise chorus-like 
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utterances of Ulysses (who turns away in disgust from Cressida while 
all the other Greek princes shower competitive kisses on her) and the 
bitter ravings of Thersites. 


The power of evil is also shown by its influence on what is not 
evil. Just as Shakespeare almost obsessively portrays human nature 
in Troilus and Cressida as base, as full of rigid negative qualities, so ` 
he correspondingly shows all positive qualities, all goodness and 
innocence and wisdom, as either (i) utterly futile, or (ii) tainted with 
unwisdom, or (iii) doomed to misery and disillusionment. The 
futility of wisdom is shown in the case of Ulysses, the only character 
with any positive qualities in the Greek camp. The second sort of ' 
case is represented by the noble figure of Hector in whose case virtue 
suffers a twofold defeat. First, his larger social wisdom is defeated 
by the false chivalrous notions of Troilus. Then finally Hector, who 
was known to deal life, like Jupiter, to his conquered enemies, stoops 
to the strangely unchivalrous act of abusing and wantonly killing a ` 
fleeing enemy for his beautiful armour. Thus Hector too, a sensitive 
plant, degenerates into another of the weeds choking the garden. 


The doom of innocence, of naive simplicity and sincerity of 
feeling, is overwhelmingly demonstrated by the fate of Troilus. 
Doubtless, it is his painful bewilderment at Cressida’s easy infidelity 
which constitutes the sensitive core of the awareness of evil 
in this play. It connects this vision with the core of Hamlet’s 
disquieting sense of evil by juxtaposing the absolutely sincere love of 
an innocent youth with the total faithlessness, the extreme “frailty” 
on the part of a young woman. It is true that Troilus shows the 
same folly in his pursuit of love as in his pursuit of chivalric ideals 
and that he reveals a passionate nature unattended by judgment when 
he falls hopelessly in love with the fickle-hearted and hypersensual 
Cressida, imagining her to be the acme of feminine perfection. 
Nevertheless, there can be no questioning the absolute sincerity of 
his love, and to describe his infatuation for the girl Shakespeare has 
used some haunting images : 


No, Pandarus. I stalk about her door 

Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks, 
Staying for waftage. O be thou my Charon 
And give me quick transportance to those fields 
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Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Proposed for the deserver. 
(N. ii. 7-12) 


Troilus, whose intense longing for Cressida has made him lose 
interest in fighting (I. i. 1-12), likens himself to a virtuous soul which 
has just quitted its earthly abode—a soul in transit floating in a 
sort of void and eagerly awaiting passage to the Elysian fields with 
their fadeless lily-bloom. This has been misinterpreted as an image 
suggesting merely the sensual nature of Troilus’s longing. It is far 
deeper than that. The image suggests how the prospect of union 
with Cressida has become for him the one end of existence. To him, 
therefore, the sight of Cressida’s gross infidelity within a few hours 
of her parting from him with the most passionate vows of constancy 
appears like “the brave day sunk in hideous night”. To us Cressida’s 
possibilities had been amply ‘suggested to by the dramatist — with 
a somewhat excessive eagerness. But to Troilus, who had no idea 
fo her innate-foulness. she presents an incredible change, a trans- 
formation into a total opposite. Cressida, thus, presents two aspects : 
one to us all, and the other to the beguiled Troilus. To us she 
presents only the gradual unfolding of a static quality. Shakespeare 
shows with unmistakable emphasis that what she becomes is only 
a development — however extreme — of what she has always been. 
But to Troilus who has loved her absolutely and thought her 
passionagely attached to him she has changed into the incredible 
opposite of the Cressida he thought he knew. However weak his 
understanding may be, he is so overwhelmed by her “‘strange 
mutation’’, that he finds it incomprehensible. The elements of misery 
and bewilderment contend in his crushing disillusionment. It is an 
echo, a repetition of Hamlet’s bewilderment in a deeper philosophical 
key: 
Must I remember ? Why, she would hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown 


By what it fed on ; and yet, within a month. 
Let me not think on’t: Frailty, thy name in woman ! 


In Hamlet his mother’s shameless infidelity rouses a painful and 
angry bewilderment. In Troilus it further assumes the form of a 
passionate philosophical enquiry. How could a thing become the 
absolute opposite of itself? How could one thing become two, 
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assume two totally contrary aspects, without being actually divided ? 
In Hamlet this bewilderment is richly tempered by so many other 
thoughts and feelings. In Troilus its unmitigated reality becomes 
everwhelming. 


Besides, Shakespeare takes great pains to show that it is Troilus’s 
utter simplicity and innocence, the absolute integrity of his love, his 
“truth”, which proves his undoing Shakespeare was so anxious to 
make it explicit that he made Troilus himself convey this impression 
to us in ufiforgettable words (IV. iv.) : 


Cress. My lord, will you be true ? 


Troil. Who? 1? Alas, it is my vice, my fault. 
Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion, 
I with great truth catch mere simplicity. 


Other people have other vices. Troilus’s vice is simple loving, 
“loving in truth”, from which he is incapable of deviating. And it 
ig because he is so simply and absolutely loving that his heart and 
mind have to suffer that crushing blow. And let us not overlook 
the fact that this unsuspecting honesty of Troilus is also a kind of 
development from similar qualities in Hamlet whom Claudius looks 
upon as vulnerable to his conspiracy because he is 


Most generous and free from all contriving. (IV..vii. 133) 


Thus the dramatic omnipresence of evil in Troilus & Cressida 
represents a one-sided development of the largely subjective con- 
sciousness of evil in Hamlet. Troilus’s crushed bewilderment is the 
sensitive core of the play forming its central link with Hamlet’s 
brooding melancholy, while Cressida’s easy infidelity towards her 
devoted lover and her easy lasciviousness form a closer “‘objective 
correlative” to Hamlet’s feeling, “Frailty, thy name is woman!” 
than anything in the tragedy itself does. The terrible words uttered 
by Troilus at the sight of Cressida’s surrender to Diomedes : 


Let it not be believed for womanhood ! 
Think we had mothers ; (V. ii. 126-7) 


show all the more powerfully that Hamlet’s utterances» were born of 
much broader misanthropic and misogynic feelings than can be 
explained in terms of the events of the tragedy alone. 
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The ‘“‘unweeded garden” of Troilus and Cressida, however, 
presents only an extreme one-sided development of the negative 
potentials of Hamlet’s thoughts. The deep humanistic glory of the 
tragedy finds no echo in it. 


B. Measure for Measure: Universal Human frailty: Vice and 
Innocence Receive Equal Indulgence 


The negativeness of the vision in Measure for measure lies in a 
deep awareness of what may be called universal human frailty. 
Widespread sexual depravity among the citizens of Vienna is. 
portrayed and reported ad infinitum. Lucio, Mistress Overdone, 
Pompey and Froth are its living symbols. Although the portrayals 
are often in a tone of cynical mockery, there is hardly any note of 
condemnation, either in the Hamlet-Troilus tone or in the coarser 
vein of Thersites. On the other hand, Lucio and Pompey. are 
allowed to air their views freely and at times quite movingly, the 
former continuing to plead right up to the end of the play for an 
attitude of tolerance towards what he considers to be a natural 
human vice. On the individual plane too human frailty is over- 
whelming. Angelo, the outstanding man of character ([.i.26-27), the 
beacon light (1.i.32-33), the absolute dispenser of mortality and mercy 
in Vienna (I.i.44-45), the stern self-righteous moralist, fails miserably. 
Isabella also fails, and her failure, though by no means comparable 
to Angelo’s, is many-sided. Her pleading before Angelo for mercy 
and leniency towards frail offenders like Claudio far surpass even 
Portia’s speech on mercy in its depth and moving power. But 
all her Christian charity turns into a tigerish ferocity when her 
condemned brother weakly begs her to save his life at the cost of 
her chastity. She also fails in another way. The stern nun-novice 
readily agrees to the friar’s suggestion of Mariana substituting her 
secretly as Angelo’s bedmate — without having any idea that this 
friar had the power of compelling him to marry her. Thus, under 
certain pressures of circumstance, she easily comes down from her 
high and rigid principles. Mariana may also be said to have failed 
in the sense that she could not outgrow her absolute infatuation for 
Angelo even after knowing about all his misdeeds. The Duke also 
fails to keep to his original principles and preferences. We remember 
him assuring the monastic authorities at the beginning of the play 
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that “the dribbling dart of love” can never pierce his “complete 
bosom” (I iii.2-3). But he fails to stick to the “life removed” and 


quite suddenly at the end offers his had to Isabella. And Isabella 
too submits to a total change in her mode of life. 


Troilus and Mariana: In Troilus and Cressida innocence is 
fore-doomed in a vicious world. In Measure for Measure innocence 
is rescued and rewarded along with all sorts of vices and weaknesses. 
Mariana is the spiritual counterpart of Troilus in Measure for 
Measure. Her absolute love and infatuation for Angelo corresponds 
to Troilus’s mortal attachment to Cressida. Angelo has basely 
deserted Mariana ; he has slandered her spotless character and does 
it again in the last scene. He has treated her as a concubine. He is 
found to have committed a foul blackmail, a gross sexual offence 
and an act of perfidy amounting to murder while holding the highest 
office in the state. Yet, in the face of it all, Mariana still longs 
for Angelo alone and craves for “no other nor no better man”. 
Like Troilus, she could well have said about her unalterable love 
for Angelo : 

Alas, it is my vice, my fault. 
Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion. 
I with great truth catch mere simplicity. 


That “vice”, that “fault”, that simple truth, is her love for Angelo. 
But, unlike Troilus, she does not have to stoop to misery for having 
loved “not wisely but too well”. The sweet obstinate innocence of 
her love is rewarded with fulfilment—along with the reward and 
fulfilment meted out to offenders like Angelo, Lucio, Pompey, 
Claudio and Bernadine. 


But the overall position is that all shades of guilt and weakness 
are not only pardoned but carefully inducted into happy and healthy 
lives without any change being wrought in the general tone of social 
life in which the Duke himself has 


seen corruption boil and bubble ' 


Till it o’er-run the stew 
(V. i. : 316-17) 


This conclusively points to an awareness in Shakespeare’s mind 
at that stage of the universal nature of human frailties, inducing this 
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attitude of universal tolerance and forgiveness. This may be consi- 
dered to be an extreme development of the attitude momentarily 
reflected in Hamlet’s famous comment (Act II, scene ii) : 


Use every man after his desert, and who should scape whipping ? 


Use them after your own honour and dignity : the less they deserve, the 
More merit is in your bounty. 


and finding its echo in Isabella’s 


How would you be 
If He which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are ? 


But while this is no more than a passing thought in Hamlet, it 
becomes the central feeling in Measure for Measure. The negative- 
ness of the vision in Troilus and Cressida is reflected in its deep 
Obsession with what is almost universal human baseness. The 
attitude in Measure for Measure is that man is too pitifully frail to 
be punished even for his worst misdeeds. This is a different kind of 
attitude, but in its social implication it is no less negative. If this was 
the epitome of Shakespeare’s moral judgment, as Walter Pater has 
claimed in his memorable essay, it was so only at that particular 
moment of his life, neither before nor after—though filaments of this 
kind of thought certainly float down to King Lear and beyond. 


Even apart from all these marks of a dominantly negative vision 
scattered all over the play, this vision appears in a powerful central 
focus right in the middle of the play. This is the Duke’s famous 
exhortation to the condemned Claudio in Act IIT Scene i—surely one 
of the most haunting Passages in all Shakespeare. But this great 
passage has nothing to do either with the development of the 
situation or with any of the characters involved. The deeply 
negative comments on lite from the disguised Duke do not have the 
least Christian flavour. They are far more unchristian and unreli- 
gious than Hamlet’s broodings on the possibilities after death, since 
they regard death as no more than an end to the “fitful fever” of life. 
Nor can they be considered natural in the Duke who, we know, was 
not the sort of person to recommend the quietus of death and was, 
on the contrary, a specialist in saving lives. Besides, these negative 
comments on life are too one-sided and far from rational.. Yet they 
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move us to our depths—such is the power of feeling and the magic 
of words that have gone to their making. The conclusion, therefore, 
is irresistible that the feelings embodied in the passage could be 
nothing other than profoundly pessimistic and negative feelings 
about life streaming down from the Hamlet phase and haunting 
the mind of the dramatist himself. 


The extradramatic nature of this speech is brought into sharp 
relief by being closely followed by the absolutely natural and living 
quality of Claudio’s impassioned words bearing the very rhythm of 
the youthful soul’s recoil at the thought of a sudden death. The 
warm vibrations of Claudio’s feeling, exalting even the most wretched 
life above a premature death, present a total contrast to the extradra- 
matic vision of life’s nothingness expressed in calm philosophical 
tones. Everything suggests that the Duke’s thoughts represent a 
tortuous pessimistic vision which was Haunting Shakespeare’s mind 
at the time, and to seek parallels to which we have to turn to the 
later parts of Lear and to Macbeth’s last great utterance. 


X. ABSENCE OF “FATE” 


Yet another remarkable feature of these products of negative 
vision is the complete absence of the element of “fate” in them. We 
know how the undercurrent of fatalism in the character-dominated 
play of Hamlet attains a vague and unaccountable concentration in 
the last-act broodings of the hero. But since then fate seems to have 
vanished from the scene. No working of the hands fate is to be 
discerned is any turn of events in any of the so-called Problem Plays. 
What is more, accident or coincidence plays no part whatever. 
This would appear all the more to put the responsibility for 
everything on human nature. All this is true of Othello too, that 
most perfect embodiment of a balanced tragic vision appearing 
in between Als well and Measure for Measure. There is no 
fate in Othello and all is human responsibility. But the human 
responsibility in Othello is a richly complex thing. For although 
Iago’s villainy stands at the centre of it, Othello’s “free and generous 
disposition”, his ‘‘alienness” in the Venctian world and Desdemona’s 
sweet yieldmg innocence form significant aspects of it. In the 
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Problem Plays, on the other hand, the responsibility falls entirely ‘on 
the negative traits of human nature which dominate the scene is these 
plays. And, unlike in Othello, man does not at all appear to be 
an active agent in the matter of directing his own course, since 
his will does not count for much. In Troilus and Cressida he is too 
rigidly vice-ridden to be able to choose healthier course of action. 
In Measure for Measure his control over his inner impulses 1s so 
weak that he can be swept into the most unpredictable courses of 
action under the stress of circumstance. In Troilus and Cressida the 
dominant impression is that man is base by nature and woman is 
incredibly frail and inconstant—something at which Troilus keeps 
painfully wondering as Hamlet does in the immediately preceding 
play. Butin Measure for Measure circumstance, the complicated 
conditions of life, appear to be the determining force. They seem to 
be capable of unpredictably moulding and remoulding the impulses 
of man who is weak by nature. That the impression of this 
“circumstance” is vague and indeterminate only indicates the deep 
confusion reigning in Shakespeare’s mind at the time. 


XI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


A curious duality of vision makes itself felt in the Shakespearean 
dramas written approximately between 1600 and 1604, that is, in the 
earlier half of the Great Tragic period. Both the components of 
the duality first appear in the powerful but puzzling tragedy of 
Hamlet. But after Hamlet they mysteriously diverge and appear 
separately, as two kinds of vision, in two alternating series 
of plays. The pure tragedies, Hamlet and Othello, represent the 
peak of the steadily developing Shakespearean realism and 
present, in spite of their deep tragic bias and their intense 
vision of evil, a balanced view of life governed by an almost flawless 
chain of causation. But the three tragi-comic Problem Plays belong- 
ing to the same general period,- which conform to know known 
Shakespearean pattern so far, suggest a loss of faith in the cherished 
human values, in human standards of judgment, and in the great 
importance and responsiblity attached to individual character in the 
contemporary tragedies, particularly in Othello. In the tragedies | 
the passing wave of evil only succeeds in momentarily disturbing a 
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generally stable order of things. In the Problem Plays nothing 
appears to be reliable or enduring. In Troilus and Cressida man’s 
nature and woman’s virtue are incurably tainted with a baseness and 
folly of which they are quite unaware and of which only a superior 
onlooker like Ulysses can have but as ineffectual realization, while an 
ordinary man like Thersites can only poison his heart with disgust i 
at it. The repugnance to sexual vice which has its source in Hamlet 
permeates this play. In Measure for Measure man, apart from 
being weak and naturally inclined to sexual vice, is prone to the 
sway of uncontrollable impulses which quite upset his “normal”, 
nature, driving him to actions that would appear awful to anyone 
except perhaps to a person like the Duke who watches the whole 
thing from a distance and finds that even the worst crimes of this 
frail being are pardonable, A vague sense of the nothingness of 
human values and ideals, of man’s relative helplessnes in the hands 
of inner impulse and outer circumstance, and the consequent 
disjointing of the character-linked chain of causation permeate these 
plays and give them a tone, a temper, and a structure radically 
different from those of the two great tragedies written virtually side 
_ by side with them. In the tragedies evil is found to form a pattern. 
In the Problem plays the face of life is blotched with evil. In the 
tragedies the consciousness of evil deepens realism. In the Problem 
Plays it has the effect of disintegrating realism. The curious 
alternation of the Problem Plays with the tragedies, thus, confronts 
us with a curious alternation of two different ways of reacting to 
life, two attitudes which in many ways contradict one another. 
While a frightening sense of evil was being woven into great and 
fascinating designs of life in Hamlet and Othello, the Problem Plays 
were presenting a disintegration of that very kind of character- 
based causational realism. That is to say, a kind of decline of the 
“absolute dramatic vision” had started operating insidiously in the 
same general period in which that vision was ascending its great 
heights. It was as though the final upper end of a rising curve 
subtly overlapped the starting end of a declining one. 


This ‘“dethroning” of character however comes about in different 
ways in the two marginal members of the Problem Play group — the 
middle one, Alls Well, presenting a weak transitional link. In 
Troilus and Cressida the lack of living vitality and action-regulating - 
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power in the characters’ is mainly caused by their being cast in too 
rigid humour-like moulds. Their main deviation from the relativistic 
Shakespearean norm lies in their being moved by the more or less 
mechanical rhythm of one kind of inclination or propensity, in what 
may perhaps be called their staticality. Nearly all these propensities 
are, of course, negative and reflect a low view of human nature, while 
the few positive ones are shown as doomed to futility. In Measure 
for Measure too human nature is shown as generally weak and vice- 
prone. Butinthat play character loses its dignity and its familiar 
Shakespearean meaning not because it is stiff or static but because it 
is too dangerously fluid. Both the processes dominating Troilus and 
Measure for Measure respectively have the effect of bringing down 
the importance of human free will in a sharp curve. But while the 
characters in Troilus and Cressida seem to say: “Base or noble, 
foolish or wise, we are what we are and cannot change ourselves”, 
most of the central dramatis personae in Measure for Measure may 
be heard murmuring to themselves: ‘‘Who could guess that temp- 
tation or passion or inducement could work such havoc with our 
inmost natures!” It is significant that both these tendencies 
foreshadow certain typical ‘behaviour patterns in the far-off 
“Dramatic Romances” of the final phase. 


Thus, in the first half of the Great Tragic Period we get, along 
with the rich tragic vision of life, a dark negative vision which in 
every case needs the presence of “‘choric’’ characters to vent its 
extradramatic intensity. In place of character as the central motive 
force we get’ a virtual blank in the Problem Plays. It is neither 
character nor fate; rather a vague mixture of circumstance and 
uncontrolled human propensities—uncontrollably rigid or irresistibly 
changeable. 


The philosophical attitudes implied in the two kinds of one-sided 
portrayals of life that we find in the Problem Plays are apparently 
quite different. The vision of human baseness and feminine frailty 
in Troilus rouses a spirit of barren indignation and (in Troilus 
himself) a feeling of pained incredulity. In Measure for Measure, 
on the other hand, an awareness of universal human frailty—ofmany 
kinds—induces a spirit of compassion and a gesture of universal 
forgiveness. But essentially, the two kinds of vision represent a 
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dominantly negative view of human nature and a view of human life 
in which the higher human qualities lie more less eclipsed. It is 
human responsibility for human evil that is mainly reflected in 
Troilus, while it is human helplessness about human evil that forms 
the philosophical keynote of Measure for Measure. 


These are the first indications of a subtle process which suggest , 
that Shakespeare’s realism had started passing through spells of deep 
confusion in the interstices of the Tragic Period itself, the very 
period in which we find that realism soaring to its great heights. 
These contrasted visions operating in the first phase. of the Tragic 
Period present us with one of the most fascinatingly complex 
processes that have ever appeared in the theatre of a great creative 
mind. The final decline of Shakespeare’s realism is still a long way 
off, and the most glorious heights of realism are yet to be traversed 
before the further development of this negative process become 
traceable.. But the signs are there. Hamlet, which launched 
us irrevocably on. the tragic course, also gave us glimpses of some 
tortuous byways of reflection leading to nowhere. It is in these dark 
mazes of contradiction and confusion that Shakespeare's mind 
hovers in these so-called Problem Plays. These dark and negative 
broodings are, of course, soon to stop running in a parallel course 
with the tragedies. In the second phase of the Tragic Period they 
would tinge the tragic vision itself with their deep and dark hues and 
evoke out of it things of the most awesome grandeur. At the same 
time, they would drive the tragic vision into a labyrinth from which 


no emergence would be possible except into a world of romantic 
unreality, ° 
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THAT BLASTED HILLTOP : NATURE IN 
' “ALICE DOANE’S APPEAL” 


PROBHAT K. PANDEYA 


NATHANIEL Hawthorne has made frequent use of nature in his 
fiction, both in his novels and short stories. Its function differs 
from work to work. “Alice Doane’s Appeal” is one of the tales in 
which nature plays an important role. What is interesting is the 
way in which nature yields to a moral purpose. It is no mere 
backdrop ; it seeks to capture the conscience of the Americans, it 
describes something “‘that our history blushes to record.” The tale 
is not a thriller with the Gothic paraphernalia, as a hasty reading 
may give the impression, but its concern is with the sin and guilt of 
the nation and reminds the reader not to forget them ;it is sadly 
“commemorative of the errors of an earlier race...not to be cast 
down, while the human heart has one infirmity that may result in 
crime.” The aim of this paper is to show, by focussing attention on 
some significant images from nature, Hawthorne’s persistent pre- 
occupation with the depravity of the human heart, particularly that 
of the Americans, by narrating a tale which apparently looks like a 
thriller. 


In “Alice Doane’s Appeal” the organization of nature imagery 
occupies as important a place in the total structure of the tale as the 
narrative itsélf. If one focusses attention on the narrative divorced 
from the pattern of imagery into which it is interwoven, one will find 
it defective. S. L. Gross,* for example, finds the narrative structure 
of this tale poor. As far as the tale is concerned it centres round a 
biological freak of nature—the twin motif. The phenomenon of the 
twins may itself be considered to be a conceptual image from nature. 
According to popular belief the emotions and thoughts of one of the 
twins arouses a similar emotion and response in the other by a sort 
of mysterious spiritual telepathy. The spiritual and emotional prob- 
lems of the monozygotic twins dealt with in “Alice Doane’s Appeal” 
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are not very different from those of the fraternal twins, brother and 
sister, in Poe’s celebrated tale “The Fall of the House of Usher.” 
The problems of the twins in both the tales is basically the same. By 
providing an epigraph from De Beranger’s “Le Refus” to his tale 
Poe focusses attention on the root cause of the problem : 


Son coeur est un Juth suspendu ; 
Sitot qu’on le touche il résonne. 


De Beranger’s lines literally mean: “His heart is a lute hung up ; as 
soon as itis touched it resounds.” In the context of the tale, the 
epigraph points to the spiritual predicament of the Usher and his 
sister, each of whom found an echo of the other’s emotions in his 
or her own heart. The monozygotic twins Leonard and William in 
Hawthorne’s tale were separated by an accident from each other 
during a Red Indian attack on their village, in which all the other 
members of their family, excepting their sister Alice were killed. 
William was brought up in the Old World, and Leonard and Alice 
in New England. Because of a mysterious spiritual telepathy between 
the two brothers, Leonard Doane’s character became morbidly 
formed under the influence of William’s differently and wildly shaped 
character. The problem becomes all the more acute when the now 
fully grown up William Broam returns accidentaly to the same town , 
in which his brother and sister live, and, not knowing that Alice is 
his own sister, he falls in love with her. She also favourably res- 
ponds to his love. The incest motif is clearly suggested through a 
sympathetic and telepathetic faint echo in the morbid Leonard. Out 
of a fierce complex emotion of jealousy mixed with hatred Leonard, 
one night, strikes William dead and makes a confession to an old 
idiotic man known as the wizard. When the murder is discovered, 
the wizard is hanged for alleged contrivings to bring about the evil 
deeds. 


Before proceeding with an analysis of imagery of the tale I 
should like to point out that Hawthorne’s attitude to the -phenome- 
non of the twins is made clear by the morbid nature of Leonard. If 
the popular assumption of the sympathetic response of the twins is 
true, and Hawthorne seems to believe in it, he depicts it as an evil 
inherent in nature over which men have no control. The pheno- 
.Menon is something that tends to produce a perpetual fear of 
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impending incest. It is an evidence of evil forces stirring in nature 
and finding manifestation in biological accidents Hawthorne differs | 
from Poe in his treatment of the theme by introducing an element of | 
accident in making William Broam a stanger to his own brother and 
sister ; Poe removes the element of accident and directly treats the 
problem in the fraternal twins, who were the last of the house. (A — 
similar problem has been treated in The Sound and the Fury by 
William Faulkner, although the methods are widely different. How- 
ever, there are interesting parallels between Hawthorne and Faulkner.) 
Hawthorne’s story, after all the deeds are done init, points to the 
removal of the problem by emphasising the innocence and purity of 
Alice. If we were to make conjectures as to what would happen to 
Alice and Leonard after the action of the tale, we would safely say 
that, not being twins, they would not face the problem of the Usher 
and his sister. 


The conceptual] image of the twin is, in Hawthorne, as in Poe, a 
symbol of evil in nature. And yet this is not the central theme of 
the tale, it is only a framework through which he gives body to 
another theme—that of conscious sin and guilt. It is the wrong done 
to the witless wizard which is the centre of our attention in the 
narrative. The wizard is the scapegoat-figure and is hanged for 
what Leonard and William had done owing to their own psychic 
complications and an accident, Hawthorne does not so much blame 
them for what happened to them, but he certainly blames Leonard for 
making a scapegoat of the wizard, whose ghost Alice and Leonard 
seem to see walking beside them, while going to William Broam’s 
grave to appeal to him for forgiveness. The wizard is a Christ-figure ; 
and so are they all whom the Salem witch trials had sent to their 
graves for sins of others : f 


Keeping pace with that devoted company, I described them one by one; 
here tottered a woman in her dotage, knowing neither the crime imputed her, 
nor its punishment ; there another, distracted by the universal madness, till 
feverish dreams were remembered as realities, and she almost believed her 
guilt. One, a proud man once, was so broken down by the intolerable hatred 
heaped upon him, that he seemed to hasten his steps, eager to hide himself in 
the grave hastily dug at the foot of the gallows. At they went slowly on, a 
mother looked behind, and beheld her peaceful dwelling ; she cast her eyes 
elsewhere, and groaned inwardly yet with bitterest anguish, for there was her 
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little son among the accusers. I watched the face of an ordained pastor, who 
walked onward to the same death; his lips moved in prayer; no narrow 
petition for himself alone, but embracing all his fellow-sufferers and the 
frenzied multitude ; he looked to Heaven and trod lightly up the hill.* 


The Christ-figures of these victims are confirmed by the pastor‘s 
joining them in their fate. The superstition-ridden people perpe- 
trated the crime of hanging the innocent not entirely out of supersti= 
tion alone but out of the evil stirring in their nature, the desire to 
make others suffer for their own sins and crimes, the meanness to 
thus avenge themselves on their enemies. To these wicked motives 
were added the cowardice, the mere ravings of the mad, and the 
impishness of children. Hawthorne calls Cotton Mather the friend 


of Fiend himself for giving support and encouragement to the Salem’ 
witchcraft trials. 


The purpose of this tale is to seek the conscience of the Americans 
by immortalizing the errors and sins of their ancestors. He thinks 
that a memorial to these victims and their oppressors would have a 
moral function to serve to the generations of American to come: 
“And here, in dark, funeral stone, should rise another monument, 
sadly commemorative of the errors of an earlier race, and not to’ be 
cast down, while the human heart has one infirmity that may result 
in crime.” But Hawthorne’s contemporaries, perhaps, did not like 
to be reminded of the errors of their ancestors. Before beginning 
the narrative of the twins Hawthorne inserts a piece of information 
that he had to burn several of his tales of this nature for Jack of 
sympathy on the part of the reading public and publishers. These 
manuscripts, whose reference also occurs in ‘The Devil in Manus- 
cript,” may have been part of Seven Tales of My Native Land, which 
he destroyed. Failing to stir the hearts of his countrymen by his 
tales of ancestral guilt and remorse, Hawthorne indulges in a kind 
of wish-fulfilment in this tale. He creates two girls as devoted 
listeners and moves them to tears by his tale of ancestral wrongs. 


Coming to the nature imagery, thd first important symbol we 
encounter is the Gallows Hill. Hilltops are usually associated with 
some kind of mystical vision. Whitman always talks of leading 
people to a hilltop. The journey motif in “Allce Doane’s Appeal” is 
obvious. In the introductory part of the tale, the narrator leads the 
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two girls to the hilltop to give them a glimpse of ancestral wrongs. 
In the central action of the tale Alice and Leonard go to the hilltop 
to-ask forgiveness of William Broam’s ghost. To add weight to this 
motif five others, all victims and martyrs, go to this hilltop, as des- 
cribed in the long passage quoted above, The oppressors consisting 
of villains, mad-mob, impish children, and Cotton Mather himself 
are sent to the hilltop. With all the associated journeys of the hill- 
top, the Gallows Hill becomes a symbol of the massacre of innocents, 
saints and martyrs, and of ancestral wrongs. Another important 
symbol associated with the Gallows Hill is the image of the wood- 
wax that sprouted originally from the grave of the wizard and spread 
on all sides of the hill and the plain around the hill, giving it the 
look of a green rampart from a distance. Not a blade-of grass, nor 
any other vegetation could grow because of this weed: ‘ʻa physical 
curse may be said to have blasted the spot, where-guilt and frenzy 
consummated the’ most execrable scene that our history blushes to 
record.” The function of the weed is to bear analogy to the sins of 
men. An analogical relation between this object of nature and the 
wicked deeds of men has been pointed out by Hawthorne himself : 
“... there is an unmistakable analogy between these wicked weeds 
and'the bad habits and sinful propensities which have overrun the 
moral ‘world ....”® The opening paragraph of the tale is almost 
exclusively devoted to the description of wood-wax. The decayed 
stumps (which are used with the same evil connotation in “The 
Hollow of the Three Hills’’ also) of two trees on the top of the 
hill are other important images, standing as a relic of the death- 
tree of ancient days. The images of the weed and the death-tree 
stumps, by their connotations, reinforce the meaning suggested by 
the. Gallows Hill, which is the only monumental continuity between 

. the past and the present. All three are the externalizatlons of sin and 
guilt. The human evil has corrupted even an eminent point on the 
mother earth. 


Water image has been used in the tale in its fourth phase, to use 
Northrop. Frye’s cyclic classification. According to Frye (in his 
Anatomy of Criticism) rain corresponds to the first phase of the 
natural cycle, i.e. birth and childhood; streams and rivulets 
correspond to the second phase, i.e. youth and adolescence ; the 
river corresponds to third phase, i.e. maturity ; and snow or. sea tọ, 
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the fourth phase, i.e. death. It is artistically appropriate to. enact 
the death and burial of William Broam on a frozen Jake. The ice 
bears an analogy to his death. The murderer has left his body only 
half covered in his icy grave. At this point Hawthorne uses a typical 
device, i.e. pathetic fallacy, to heighten the tone of death and 
incomplete burial: ‘There had been a slight snow during the night, 
and as if nature were shocked at the deed, and strove to hide it with 
her frozen tears, a little drifted heap had partly buried the body, 
and lay deepest over the pale dead face.” The device used here is 
one of personification, attributing to nature human sentiments, 
although the ‘‘as if” of Hawthorne slightly modifies the force of the 
pathetic fallacy and the assertion is rendered tentative and hesitant. 
E. H. Davidson had made a study of pathetic fallacy in Fanshawe, 
“The Hollow of the Three Hills,” and the unfinished romances. In 
his maturer work, suggests Davidson, nature does not subserve man’s 
mind as it usually does when pathetic fallacy is used ; it becomes a 
symbolic spectrum linked with man in larger quest for understand- 
ing.“ If we apply Davidson’s conception of nature as a symbolic 
spectrum we shall see in this particular scene of burial in the ice an 
inherent ambiguity of meaning. The ice of the Jake, considered in 
terms of pathetic fallacy, resists the digging of grave for William’s 
burial: the solidity of the ice “was too stubborn for the patience 
of a man with blood upon his hand.” We can say that the ice is 
unsympathetic to both the murderer and the murdered man but the 
snowfall shows sympathy with the dead. Another image from nature 
associated with the scene is that of the dog, a domisticated animal. 
The dog’s quest of the murdered man is an archetypical situation 
dealt with the literature from Osiris myth through Webster to 
T. S. Eliot. It is a symbol of friendship, and it digs out the buried 
man and uncovers his face. But the ambiguity of the scene is 
" underlined by the fact that the dog and his master, on seeing the 
features of the dead man run away in fright: “A look of evil and 
scornful triumph had hardened on them, and made death so life-like 
and so terrible, that the beholder at once took flight, as swiftly as if 
the stiffened cropse would rise up and follow.” The evil look and 
scornful trimph is indicative of the wickedness and evil of William’s 
nature when he was alive; hence nature herself is ambivalent in 
the two forms of snow regarding William’s burial: the iced floor 
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of the lake was hard resisting a grave for him, but nature covered 
‘him with snowfall. 


As far as the total atmosphere of the tale is concerned, it is built ° 
around two contrasting aspects of nature. The author and his two 
fair auditors journey to the hilltop on “‘a pleasant afternoon of 
June”. In contrast to this summer of the present, the murder of ' 
William took place in frosty December of the past. Corresponding 
to this summer-winter contrast in the annual eycle of seasons is the 
day-night contrast of the daily cycle of the sun. A parallel contrast 
is also used in this tale between the sun and the moon. The summer, 
day, and sun are associated with the present and its “summer aspect 
of life.” They are symbol of life and fitly provide the temporal 
atmosphere to the living present. The winter, night, and moon, 
however, are associated in the tale with death and apparently 
constitute the part of the dead past. It is significant that Hawthorne 
makes the past and the present meet at the time of dusk and 
deepening shadow. The two auditors of the author are sceptical 
about the contents of the tale narrated to them during the daylight. 
But as soon as the shadows of the night had deepened after dusk, the 
author’s narration ‘‘called back hoar antiquity” and his auditors 
had a phantom vision of the past: ‘‘...here my companions seized 
an arm on each side; their nerves were trembling ; and, sweeter 
victory still, I had reached the seldom trodden places of their hearts, 
and found the well-spring of their tears. And now the past had done 
all it could”. This is the climax of the tale and.the dark night had 
the magical power to make the dead past stand on the present 
in front of the author’s auditors. Even before this climacic scene the 
author has made use of the night as “a proper theater for so wild a 
scene.” Leonard murdered William in the night. But the most 
powerful description of the night concerns the background of | 
Leonard and Alice’s journey to William’s grave on the hilltop. It is 
one of the most weird descriptions of the moonlit night, creating an 
illusion of the supernatural phantom world. Hawthorne states 
his intention: “By this fantastic piece of description, and more 
in the same style, I intended to throw a ghostly glimmer around 
the reader, so that his imagination might view the town through 
a medium that should take off its every-day aspect, and make 
it a proper theater for so wild a scene as the final one.” By his 
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power of description of the ghostly, moonlit, frosted night 
Hawthorne makes the phantoms of all the wicked dead rise from 
their grave and behave as demoniacally as they used to when alive. 
In The Scarlet Letter, too, Hawthorne has commented on the power 
of the moonlit night to create a ghostly world.’ 
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THE ICEMAN COMETH : O’NEILL’S THEATRE 
OF ALIEN VISION i 





UJJAL DUTTA 


THE Iceman Cometh, along with Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
“marked O’Neill’s second coming to the American theatre. He had 
mellowed ; his experimental tendency was firmly under control : his 
vision had considerably darkened* (this despite his emotional 
fulfilment with Carlotta). The Iceman Cometh shows the operation 
of an alien vision : O’Neill’s imagination centres on the collapse of 
all human hopes. The predominant note of the play is. that of 
quissence. 


The artist’s vision is likely to turn alien when he fails to subscribe 
to the mores and values of his society, and experiences a crucial gap 
between his expressing artistic self and an expressible universe ; he is 
forced to confess defeat, and seek integration in an attitude of self- 
withdrawal. There was no sustaining growth outside of himself to 
which he can relate, and no faith to secure him from within. The 
alienated artist tends to view life as essentially fragmentary, Speaking 
from a background of nullity, he comes to deny all possibilities 
of positive structure,” and in his despair often attributes to death a 
kind of autonomous significance. The artist of alien vision needs to 
be distinguished from the artist of tragic vision who acknowledges 
positives even in defeat. The Iceman Cometh projects an alien turn 
of O’Neill’s mind.*® i 

The action of the play is placed in 1912. Significantly so. For ' 
O’Neill, the period was one of dissipation and drift. The period of - 
the play’s action and the period of its incubation both show the 
pressure of despair on his sensibility. In the earlier phase the 
pressure was personal, and devoid of larger dimensions ; in the later, 
it was organised into a vision. This vision enabled him get at 
, the core of his experience, and set it down with insight and 
sympathy. There is more to the play than mere realism.* The 
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setting, a realistic bar with characters locked in a still movement, 
achieves the signification of a visual symbol. A nihilistic principle, 
reminiscent of Neitzsche, seems to be at work in Hope’s saloon, 
_ which by paralysing the will of the inmates conditions them to long 
for death. O’Neill’s theatrical image is perfect : a dimly lit, shabby 
and-drab setting without the touch of a wholesome tone to aggrandize 
the characters. They are kept in a state of drunken forgetfulness 
from which they surface from time to time to speak out their 
repetitive lines in unison or antiphonally. The pattern of action and 
dialogue is realistically reprehensible, but O’Neill, it seems, had good 
aesthetic considerations for evolving it. By keeping his characters in- 
a state of stupor, he achieves, in theatrical terms, the effect of 
Peripheral consciousness. By using repetitive dialogue, he restricts 
the possibilities of linear development, which is essential for the 
enactment of the play’s experience of stasis. As they hibernate 
in the twilight zone between sleep and wakefulness, O’Neil’s bums 
take on qualities of the dead’. The imagery of death, significantly, 
is evoked more than once in the context of these characters.° To 
ignore the.weight of this imaginal cofiguration is to miss the play’s 
basic motif death. : i 


The Iceman Cometh works out three related themes: isolation and 
‘unrelatedness, failure of love, and longing for death. Hope’s roomers 
are placed in a state of withdrawal from active participation in life. 
Hope is said to have “no need of the outside world at all”.” What 
holds them together in Hope’s saloon is their shared experience of 
despair and defeat: they cohere without being involved, and remain 
largely unaffected’ by what happens to one or the other ;. they resent, 
and are suspicious of any change in their death-in-life pattern. The 
failure of this misbegotten lot at familial or societal adjustment or 
rehabilitation is always kept under focus. It comes through powerfully 
in the scene in which they are cajoled by Hickey to rid themselves of 
their pipe dreams, and move back into life ; all of them look scared 
and resentful. Hope admits that it is not safe to walk in the street ;° 
Lewis and Witjoen look as though the street outside would bite 
them.® The dropouts are offered no escape from their isolation : 
there is no mistaking about the otherness of the world that lies 
beyond the doors of the saloon. Larry’s description of. the saloon 
in terms of the images of the sea and the ship underlines their 
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isolation.t° His assertion that all things are the “same meaningless 
joke” to him, and that they derive from the “one skull of death’** 
serves as the play’s central intelligence. Some of his choric statements 
pointedly recall Neitzsche.** What O’Neill is at some pains to | 
suggest is that any attempt to jerk them out of their comfortable 
death-in-life isolation, to make them adjusted to themselves and to 
the society, will lead to the collapse of their comatose existence. 
The experience of seeking renewal of contact with the outside world 
thus proves traumatic for them : they are “all licked”, and their 
defeat is underlined in the image of the beaten dogs with their tails 
between their legs.1® The choice open to Hope’s roomers is not 
between life and death, not between society and saloon, but between 
one kind of death and another. They can sleep, drink and be dead, 
or wake up to their limitations and be dead. O'Neill in The Iceman 
Cometh works dangerously close to the existential logic. 


His imagination, it seems, was -engaged by the problem of 
alienation from the beginning of his career. The sailors of his early 
sea plays are all, in a way, alienated beings, cut off from the 
mainstream of life Significantly, hope does not emerge in the life 
of any of them ; it always keeps them at bay. He, however, allows 
his sailors an awareness of a larger complex of inscrutable force, 
such as the sea. His earlier vision of man permits, despite man’s 
alienation and suffering, a look beyond the horizon; it permits 
excursion into the transcendental or into the realm of passion. No 
such awareness obtains in The Iceman Cometh. There is no explosion 
of dark passion in this play as there is in Desire Under the Elms , nor 
any experience of transcendental fulfilment as in The Fountain. 
Instead, there is an overpowering experience of nullity, a foreboding 
sense of moral and emotional vacuum. Early in the play, Larry 
makes a statement to Parritt that he has ‘nothing left to give”, 
he has “no answer to give.”?* It has the same sad finality that 
Beckett’s orchestration, in Waiting For Godot,on ‘‘nothing to be 
done” achieves. 


The arrival of Hickey is elaborately built up by O’Neill to create 
a feeling that he may offer a solution. But the escape-hatch that 
Hickey sugzests opens only unto death. Hickey’s message is not 
of hope or revival: he functions to isolate and release the death 
drift lymg dormant in the characters from the beginning. What 
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Willy says, while awaiting Hickey’s arrival, is revealing : “Would that 
Hickey or Death would come”.15 The Iceman figure, used in 
Hickey’s context, gathers to itself definite associations of death.*® 
In the light of these the Biblical “Cometh”? achieves a note of 
terrible irony, that would do even Swift proud, the Swift of ‘A 
Modest Proposal’. The peace Hickey promises is the peace of death 
and not of life; he is a nihilist bent upon destroying even the 
appearances of life to which the dropouts cling. Hugo’s observation 
that Hickey has been trying to sell death is significant.*7 


A tendency to present human beings in their ad hocism and 
unrelatedness is characteristic of the theatre of alien vision, One can 
give any number of instances from the plays of Ionesco, Pinter, 
Beckett and Albee. Not that the earlier dramatists were not inte- 
rested in the actualities and the possibilities of disturbed human 
relationship. They, however, treated them within a framework of 
affirmation not available to the modern playwright, swamped as he 
is partly by the desolation of reality, and partly by the post- 
Schopenhauer philosophies of despair. The Iceman Cometh antici- 
pates this aspect of the modern theatre very strongly, which fact 
accounts for its continuing relevance for O’Neill’s successors.2® The 
Iceman Cometh is one of the coldest plays ever written. Its charac- 
ters, one and all, deny or are denied the warmth of passion and 
love, and consequent relatedness. One of its major themes is the 
betrayal or negation of love. The three principal characters, Larry, 
Parritt and Hickey, represent three levels of love that bears no fruit, 
love that does not enjoin. Larry loved Parritt’s mother; she, a 
liberated woman, had chosen to reject love in favour of her cause 
(which ironically was not life-giving or life-sustaining, but anarchic 
and life-denying) ; she had refused to accept familial or filial commit- 
ment, pushing, in the process, the two persons who looked to her for 
love, to deny and destroy her. In the course of Hickey’s confession, 
in punctuation to it, Parritt makes his own confession that he really 
hated his mother. Hickey’s reasons for killing his wife also turn out 
to be hatred, though in the beginning he, Othello-like, convinces 
himself that he killed her out of love. The burden of Hickey’s con- 
fession is that he was really incapable of experiencing the domestic 
fulfilment that his wife promised. Parritt and Hickey both 
show in their twisted personalities symptoms of emotional sterility ; 
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them with love and security, with life-links. While Hickey and 
Parritt unburden themselves, Jimmy admits that living “frightened” 
him.*® The conclusion is inescapable that J immy’s admission, which 
is precipitated obviously by the confession of Hickey and Parritt, is 
meant to cover the whole lot: they are all frightened of life, and 
frightened thus of the warmth of human love. Even sex, often a 
substitute for love, is of marginal importance in the world of The 
Iceman Cometh. There is no suggestion anywhere in the play that 
any of the characters seeks or finds carnal fulfilment though there are 
whores to hand. One of the whores for a while toys with the idea of 
marriage, which however, comes to nothing. The freedom of a 
larger life (within the framework of marriage) that O’Neill offers to 
his Anna in Anna Christie is not made available to Cora. At best 
she can kid herself that she is not a whore but a tart. 


Hope and his roomers devise pipe-dreams in order to keep up 
the appearances of life. Illusion, O’Neill suggests, is an anodyne 
to a life drained of all values: it is the threshold of oblivion.2° 
Much before O’Neill, Ibsen, in The Wild Duck, had shown the tragic 
consequences of illusion being broken But Ibsen’s characters 
achieve dignity even as their world of illusion disintegrates ; no such 
dignity accrues to O’Neill’s characters. A point generally ignored is 
that the pipe-dreams of O’Neill’s bums are all of a low order, with no 
hint either of the romantic or of the metaphysical in them. No 
character in this play dreams of the spring of youth (Hugo’s 
Babylonian dream has circumstantial limitations). The world of the 
pipe-dreams is a godless one; it is in the fitness of things that the 
message that Hickey preaches should be equally godless. (In The 
Iceman Cometh illusion and reality both lean towards collapse and 
death). Hickey’s is the attempt to replace despairing illusion by 
despairing reality. 


The Iceman Cometh does not hold out any solution. The relation 
of man and his universe as is presented in this play is one of 
bafflement. It is a play of circular structure: it ends where it begins. 
After the nightmarish experience of coming to grips with reality, 
of attempting and failing to move out of illusions, the characters go 

back to their drinking and isolated, peripheral living. They can take 
` comfort in their pipe-dreams, which course is little better than death, 
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Or, they can take the direction shown by Parritt—jump to death. . 
fact, the last and the lasting impression of the playas is of death fe 
not of life. 


Brashear argues that Larry’s compassion represents “an affirma- 
tion?of human value in spite of the apparent nothingness of life”, and 
that it is through Larry that O’Neill works out the note of exaltation 
essential for tragedy.** One has to recognise that, in dramatic 
terms, Larry’s compassion is strangely inactive and inoperative: it 
fails to check or to control the death-drift. It is Larry who sends 
Parritt to suicide, and then waits for his own death. At no stage is 
his compassion treated as a positive value by cultivating which one 
can move back into life. f 


The Iceman Cometh is a play of misery and death, and belongs in 
the theatre of alien vision. 
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THE BANQUET IN MACBETH AND FOLK BELIEFS 





SUKUMARI BHATTACHARIJI 


THE banquet scene in Macbeth (III, 4) presents an instance of 
Shakespeare’s ingenious use of some popular beliefs. Burials were 
followed by funeral feasts in almost all countries : the real purpose 
of such feasts is not wholly clear to us, but “it is not simply 
hospitality to the invited guests... Nor is the object merely the 
enjoyment of those who partake, or a natural reaction to sorrow, or 
ostentation on the part of them who provide them. ... But there are 
deeper reasons for the observance ... the deceased is himself, even 
after cremation, regarded as one of the convives.’’* Such beliefs 
were current in most countries of the world and are based on the 
psychology of the survivor who feels somewhat guilty about enjoying 
the good things of life even after the near and dear one is cut off 
from such enjoyment. This basic, if irrational, compunction in the 
survivor is at the root of the widespread apprehension that the 
spirit of the deceased yearns for the delights of life and, finding 
himself deprived of them is filled with envy at the survivor’ enjoy- 
ment and seeks to harm him. Hence the funeral feast. Apart from 
its social role of reconciling mourners to the loss and leading them 
back to normal life after a period of mourning through a collective 
action — partaking in a feast — it also aims at placating the 
departed soul by offering him delicacies. It is the survivors’ language 
for telling the deceased that they will not return to the normal 
enjoyments without offering him a share first. Only after he is 
satisfied will they resume life where they left it at his death.? The 
feast is thus a subtle gesture at appeasement, at craving the departed 
one’s permission to go back to normal life. 


1. Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1955, section on Death 
and the disposal of the dead, p 435. 


2. Cf similar customs in the Indian sraddha ceremony where the ghost is 
first fed on the main fraddha day after which relatives and friends are 
regaled ceremonially in the funeral feast. 
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“The belief that the dead man is present and joins in the feast is 
very widespread in more ways than one .. In the German district 
of Prussia, a -eat is left for the dead- man and food and drink are 
placed for him ... Often the feast is merely a farewell banquet — a 
send-off of one who is unwilling to go — at the termination of which 
the deceased is formally but firmly shown the door.” ° 


In Macbeth Banquo’s death was carefully planned—professional 
murderers were suborned and despatched secretly with express orders 
and promise of rewards. Banquo had been suspicious of Macbeth’s 
role in Duncan’s death. The prophecy of the weird sisters, Macbeth’s 
reaction to their words, and the course of events after the heath scene 
had roused his suspicion. Possibly he guarded his son and rode with 
Fleance on that fateful evening because the throne was promised: to 
his progeny. But sudden death overtook him. Although. the end 
came as a surprise to Banquo, it was only -partial fulfilment of 
Macbeth’s carefully hatched plan. 


_ © When the feast scene opens Macbeth is for the first time burdened 
with a secret, an anxiety.and a traumatic premonition of failure, ruiti 
and doom which he does not share with his wife. He thus plays a 
double role : a host entertaining his dinner guests* and an ambitious 
monarch uprooting a rival to his future glory. In the second capacity 
he is alone and his fears and expectations are wholly private. 


The banquet scene opens in a note of royal welcome to the guests 
and when everyone is about to relax and settle down to the feast, 
enters the first muderer with news of Banquo’s death and Fleance’s 
escape : fulfilment and frustration of Macbeth’s scheme, After this 
short interruption Lady Macbeth reminds Macbeth of his duty as a 
host and he bids his guests a second welcome. When Lennox asks 
Macbeth to sit down the stage direction says that Banquo’s ghost sits 
in Macbeth’s place. But as yet Macbeth is unaware of it. He voices 
a false disappointment at Banquo’s absence and says— 


Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present ; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness-------- - -- -— -~-~ 
i Than pity for mischance ! 


3. ERE sec. cit. ` : 
“4, In Holinshed Macbeth had planned a supper only for Banquo and 
Fleance. 
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At this Lennox again bids Macbeth sit and Macbeth says ‘the table’s 
full P When Lennox points to an empty seat Macbeth starts violently 
and gives away his closely guarded secret: Banquo’s murder. Lady 
Macbeth makes a desperate attempt first at assuaging the rising 
doubts in the guests regarding Macbeth’s behaviour and then in her 
ignorance chides Macbeth for his unfounded fears. When Macbeth 
challenges the ghost it disappears and Macbeth expresses surprise at 
the Vision. Lady Macbeth agdin reminds him of his role as a host 
and he regains a measure of normalcy, makes another attempt 
at playing the cheerful host and, of course, pretends to miss his 
friend Banquo— 


I drink to_the general joy o’ the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss ;. 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst 
And all to all. 


Then the ghost rises again and Macbeth describes him as a ghost 
whose bones ‘are marrowless’ whose ‘blood is cold’ and whose eyes 
have ‘no speculation’ in them. It is then that Lady Macbeth dimly 
guesses the situation and tries to cover it up. Macbeth’s next words 
are addressed to the ghost whom he finally bids depart ; it obeys and 
Macbeth says, ‘Being gone, I am a man again’. 


Customarily at the funeral feast a place was reserved for the 
ghost, and “‘the utterance of the name is a call to its owner to come 
and receive his portion ... When the name is pronounced, the chief 
mourner, with some food in his hand says expressly ‘this is for you’.’’® 
We.know that such a belief played a considerable part among many 
ancient peoples ; it explains the solemnity of the funeral feast as also 
the boisterous mery-making which follows it as a form of relaxation 
from a ritual charged with supernatural presence. In Macbeth the 
feast laid out for the courtiers and nobles apparently included 
Banquo as a guest. Twice Macbeth pretended disappointment at 
Banquo’s absence and both times at the mention of the name the 
ghost appeared. Both times Macbeth as the host pretended to offer 
hospitality to his absent friend—thus fulfilling the, traditional 





5. ERE. In various Melanesian islands and also in Japan ‘the invitation to 
the soul to participate in the feast’ was believed to actually bring the 
ghost to the table. 
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requirement of inviting the ghost to the funeral feast—in a horrible 
mockery of the real intention. 


To the Elizabethan audience familiar with the beliefs and rites of 
the obsequial ceremony the irony of the situation must have 
unravelled a deeper layer of the originial intent of this scene. The 
scene is absent in Holinshed ; the relevant passage there reads 
thus: ‘He (Macbeth) willed therefore the same Banquo, with 
his sonne named Fleance to come to a supper that he had prepared 
for them, which was indeed present death at the hands of certeine 
murderers whom he hired to execute the deed ; appointing them to 
meete with the same Banquo and his sonne without the palace, 
as they returned to their lodgings and there to slea them, so that he 
would not have his house slandered but that in time to come he 
might cleare himself, if anie thing laid to his charge upon anie 
suspicion that might arise’.® 


Shakespeare had invented the banquet scene presumably to enrich 
the inner import of his theme. And we know that the tension 
between the verbal and the real motives is one of the basic themes of 
this play. This scene intensifies the same irony as are found in the 
prophecy in the first weird sisters scene (I, 1), the prophecy in - 
the Hecate scene (III, 5), the second weird sisters scene (IV, 1), the 
poignant irony of the Birnam woods moving to Dunsinane, and 
Macbeth being killed by ‘one uot of woman born’. 


This prevarication of Fate pushes Macbeth precisely to those 
anxieties and traumas from which he struggles to escape throughout 
his career When the first murderer reports Fleance’s escape Macbeth 
expresses disillusionment and frustration: he is ‘cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confined, bound in to saucy doubts and fears’ while he had looked 
forward to being ‘perfect, whole as a marble, founded as the rock, 
As broad and general as the casing air’. The image of firmness, 
solidity; assurance and freedom contrasts poignantly with that of the 
caged animal, the sick patient, a powerless passive object at the 
mercy of others. ~ 


6. Holinshed's Chronicles as used in Shakespeare's Plays, ed. A. Nicoll & J. 
- Nicoll. Everyman’s Library no. 800, 1955, p. 216. Hii Hs 172-74 in 
the original. 
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The banquet scene which Shakespeare created out of his imagina- 
tion reaffirms this position on another plane—to emphasize the 
inherent irony of the man who played false to his kinsman. liege and 
trusting guest, and then expected life to play fair to him. The scene 
contains a double prevarication by Macbeth : before his other guests 
he plays an innocent host offended at a guest’s absence, and towards 
Banquo, whom he knows to be dead and whom convention demands 
that he should invoke to be present and dine at the funeral feast—to 
which this banquet is transformed because of ‘his sinister duplicity— 
he fails in his duty as the mourning host. The table spread with 
delicacies suddenly becomes symbolic of the rich and full life for 
which Macbeth yearned and which continually eludes him. 


Three of Macbeth’s crimes are described in the play : Duncan’s 
and Banquo’s murders and the slaughter of Macduff’s wife and 
children. By committing the first, Macbeth the hero of the play 
becomes also its villain. Through Banquo’s murder Macbeth stoops 
to the level of a professional murderer. The last and the most 
horrendous crime is a logical culmination of his criminal career. 
Banquo’s murder is like a watershed in the play ; it seals the hero’s 
criminal character. In the banquet scene begins his moral isolation 
because here, for the first time, he hides his crime from his wife. In 
all great tragedies the hero suffers from a tragic isolation ; as the 
sole hero of the play Macbeth naturally suffers from this fate, but 
ironically, this also becomes the villain’s isolation. The murder of 
Banquo is not necessary for Macbeth’s own happiness ; it merely 
aims at ensuring the throne for his progeny and he was not very sure 
of enlisting his wife’s sympathy and cooperation in this venture. He 
played a lone hand and this forced him to act a double role in 
both of which he was equally insincere. In this scene he meets his 
final doom : security and happiness will elude him from now on, and 
towards the close of the play he sums up his life with bitter clarity— 
‘My way of life is fallen into the sear...” Yet, for the present he was 
lulled into a false sense of security, because Banquo was killed ; but 
security, as Hecate said, is mortal’s chiefest enemy, for, security was 
something he was not fated to enjoy. 


After Duncan’s murder Macbeth play-acted for the first time 
when he loudly lamented for the king ; and after Banquo’s murder 
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he played false to both the living and the dead. The ghost appeared 
as if to mock Macbeth’s sham disappointment each time he was 
invoked by name and offered hospitality. Ironically, Macbeth 
divulged his secret murder at the sight of the ghost, the secret he had 
kept even from his partner in crime, his wife. The ghost appears as 
Macbeth’s guilty conscience and exposes the mockery of the feast as 
also of the host ; it confirms Macbeth’s worst fears. The seemingly 
innocuous banquet thus turns into its exact opposite : a host who 
fails the assembled guests and is betrayed by the ghost of Banquo 
whom he, as the host had betrayed at the funeral feast. Traditional 
obsequial rites and beliefs were thus used by Shakespeare to underline 
the enormity of Macbeth’s crime and to emphasize the recurring 
motif of the disparity between words and their import, a disparity 
that turns into hideous irony throughout the play. 


‘ SHAKESPEARE’S COURTIERS 
Soa Be ein we toe BE Se a 
D. C. BISWAS 


SHAKESPEARP’S association with the nobility had-been too tacitly 
taken for granted in the preceding centuries, for, it led- to many 
absurd conclusions. Not the least among them was the eighteenth 
century view about Shakespeare's learning —expressed in one ‘of its 
extremes by John Upton and Zachary Smith, who bent on making 
Shakespeare ‘polite’, found him learned in both Greek and Latin and 
traced to classical originals many a passage of natural description 
and many a moral sentiment. Another feat of fancy relates to 
Shakespeare’s melancholy, which according to Brandes in the 
nineteenth century, was occasioned by a number of causes the chief 
among which was the fall of Shakespeare’s heroes, the Earls of Essex 
and Southampton. This, we are told, stung the poet to sucha 
frenzy that he fell from cheerfulness to gloom, turned to the writing 
of the dark comedies and the tragedies, and revenged himself on the 
queen by refusing to celebrate her death in verse ! 


These adventures apart, there is little doubt that Shakespeare was 
fashioning himself as a gentleman quite early in his career. The few 
biographical details which have come down to us, the themes he 
chose for his early plays, especially Two Gentlemen of Verona and 
Love's Labour’s Lost, and his sonneteering practices in the line of 
Sidney, Spenser, Daniel etc., all point this way. Shakespeare, for 

` example, is often referred to as ‘gentle’, which means he was decent 
in his behaviour. After his death, his fellow-actors Heminge and 
Condell, who collected his works, spoke of him as ‘so worthy a 
friend and fellow’. Ben Jonson in his elegy refers to him as his 
beloved, and elsewhere wrote ‘I loved the man and do honour his 
memory (on this side idolatry) as much as any. He was indeed 
honest and of an open, free nature’, Years after Fuller gave a 
description of the wit-combat between Jonson and Shakespeare, 
in which he spoke of the quickness of his wit and invention. This 
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had been by and large the main occupation of the Italian courtiers 
to which Castiglione devotes a substantial section of his book 
The Courtier. We are reminded of Valentine’s wit-combat with his 
rival Thurio, which is ‘a fine volley of words quickly shot off’ 
and Hamlet’s almost unrivalled capacity of returning the words of his 
adversary ‘back again, pricking him with his own weapon’, hoisting 
him with his ‘own petard’. 


The grant of arms that in 1596 conferred the status of gentleman 
on John Shakespeare was obtained through his son, who had 
by then succeeded handsomely in the London theatrical world. This 
provoked the jealousy of Robert Greene, who warned Marlowe and 
others that the actors in future would rely on the works of a fellow- 
actor, a Johannes fac to tum, a Jack of all trades. A few months later 
Chettle, Greene’s publisher, replied with a testimonial to Shakes- 
peare’s character, in which he praised him both as an actor and a 
writer, and spoke of the way diverse men of worship had resented 
Greene’s attack. So it is evident that by 1592 — the year Greene 
published his Groat’s worth of Wit, Shakespeare had won the favour 
of a section of the nobility. Although we are not sure whether the 
‘Mr. W. H.’ to whom he addressed his early sonnets was the Earl of 
Southampton or the Earl of Pembroke or any other, there is little 
doubt about the superior status of his friend, whom he urges in 
the sonnets to marry and to whom he finally resigns his own 
mistress. 


There is only one play Two Gentlemen of Verona, which has an 
identical motif: Valentine’s somewhat quixotic offer of his ladylove 
Silvia to his unrepentant friend Proteus who has earlier attempted to 
rape her. Critics generally argue that the incident shows but the 
callowness of the immature playwright, who never reverted again to 
the unpsychological and stylized -motif that friendship should always 
be stronger than sexual love. True, Shakespeare did not turn to it 
again ; but Chapman did, some fourteen years after, in Monsieur d’ 
Olive (1606); and Shakespeare afterall has followed a stylized 
convention which he borrowed from Elyot’s The Governor viz, 
` that magnanimity like friendship is the cardinal virtue of a courtier. 
Elyot cites many more instances of noble, self-sacrificing rulers and 
courtiers like Moses, Philip, Curtins, the last one a ‘goodly 
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gentleman’. Castiglione also refers to Alexander’s magnanimity to 
his friend Apelles on whom he bestowed his ladylove once he had 
realized that the painter’s passion for the lady had enabled him to 
paint her so faultlessly. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost is another stylized play more concerned with 
manners than with real sentiments and emotions. It is linguistic and 
amorous sophistications which bulk large in the play. The king of 
Navarre and his lords impose an ascetic pattern of behaviour on 
themselves in the interest of learning: and then infringe it one by 
one—the king showing the way by sighing for love, inditing a 
sonnet and putting on the mask for dancing with the ladies, and his 
courtiers following his steps as in a ballet. One is reminded of the 
ladies’ court in Castiglione where the courtiers were made to enter- 
tain. And if the fantastic instance of love’s labour’s lost has any 
moral in it, it is focussed on the French ladies’ injunction to the 
lovers to drive the plough for one year, visit the sick etc. — which 
imply a direct experience of life from which they have cut them- 
selves off. So, it is the superficies of love and learning without their 
basis in life which come in for a gentle ragging in the play. 


One wonders if the theme, hardly traceable anywhere, had not 
been suggested to Shakespeare by the somewhat exaggerated impor- 
tance given by Bacon and Elyot to the education of the prince and 
the governor ! Bacon in his Advancement of Learning wished the prince 
to be ‘a fountain of learning’, whose ideal examples were Julius 
Caesar and Alexander—one in eloquence rivalled Cicero, and the 
other had Homer’s works by his bedside besides having Aristotle for 
his tutor. Just as empiric physicians, he argued, are a source of 
danger to the people’s health, so are empiric statesmen dangerous to 
the state, being merely men of experience. And Elyot required the 
governor to have a thorough grounding in the classics apart from 
the practising of music, painting or sculpture, and a host of physical 
exercises, too numerous to be mentioned. And his insistence on 
virtue might have suggested the ascetic ideal which Shakespeare 
-caricatures in Love’s Labour’s Lost. 


Sonneteering also was a conventional poetic exercise of the elite. 
Sidney, Spenser, Daniel etc following the pattern set by Petrarch 
were in fact pipers of Petrarch’s woes. Although the Italian sonnet 
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was introduced in England as far back as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the full tide of the sonnet sequence began with Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella, which was published in 1591. Sidney’s Stella 
has been conclusively known to be Penelope Devereux, who was 
neither cold nor chaste as the poet described her to be in Sonnet 
VIII. Penelope might not have been unresponsive to Sir Philip for 
whom her deceased father had intended her. But as the marriage 
fell through, she became the wife of Lord Rich to whom she bore 
four children and had simultaneously her liaison with Sir Charles 
Blount to whom she bore a son in 1589 and a daughter to Lord Rich 
the year after. Sidney was of course not alive to see all this, but 
Shakespeare could not have been unaware of it. Curiously enough, 
as Bradbrook® tells us, some of the sonnets which are a series of 
laments for Sidney under the name of Astrophel could be dedicated 
to his widow—though not indeed before she had become the wife of 
Stella’s brother, the Earl of Essex. 


In fact, the idealization of the Jadylove as a symbol of unblemish- 
ed chastity and surpassing beauty was a fashion introduced by Sidney 
and Spenser. And although there might be sparks of realism in their 
sonnets as in fact there are in Shakespeare, the convention itself did 
run its course in Shakespeare also. A poet is not on oath, as T. S. 
Eliot says; all poetry is dramatic ; and Shakespeare would cheer- 
fully distort a biographical fact for the sake of writing a better 
poem. How much of the passion was genuine, how much mere 
fashion will never be known. It is generally argued that Shakespeare’s 
sonnet which begins ‘My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun’ 
was intended to ridicule the exaggerated praises of their mistresses 
by other Elizabethan sonneteers. Yet after declaiming the conven- 
tional poetic praise he wrote a sonnet to his mistress’ eye (Sonnet 
No. 132), which is a shameless imitation of Sidney’s praise of the 
black eyes of Stella (Astrophel and Stella, VII). Shakespeare, it 
seems, was so thoroughly aware of the courtly manners as to be able 
to laugh at them and also to admire them. 


I 


The Renaissance ideal of culture was transmitted to England 
through Italian channels. Italy was remarkable not only as the most 
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ancient seat of civilization but also for its finished treatises on 
courtesy, one of which, IJ Cortegiano (The Courtier) by B. Castiglione, 
was translated into English by Thomas Hoby in 1561. Although 
Thomas Elyot’s The Governor (1531) was published earlier it was 
but an anglicized version of gentility based on Italian sources. 


II Cortegiano was destined to graft a new sense of personality 
on Europe to which no parallel can be found. So profound was its 
influence in England that Roger Ascham who advised young men 
to shun everything Italian made an exception of this book. Gabriel 
Harvey referred to its popularity in Cambridge and Philip Sidney 
was said to have a copy of the book in his pocket when he was 
travelling in the continent. 


The book® describes the court at Urbino where the author spent 
the happiest days of his life in the company of the Duke Guidobaldo, 
whose father had built a palace very pleasantly situated on the hill 
and equipped with a precious library which was the scene of the 
famous discourse on the virtues of a courtier. There assembled the 
famous men of the time who spent their nights in pleasant conversa- 
tion. The assembly however was presided over by the Duchess 
Elizabeth Gonzaga and Lady Emilia Pia because the young prince 
being an invalid had to retire early. So it was for all practical 
purposes a ladies’ court which fulfilled the ideal requirements— 
women being the inspiration and mainstay of courtliness. The 
Duchess was a great and virtuous lady endued with a lively wit and 
judgement and Lady Emilia was a witty, sharp-tongued woman. 


L. E. Opdycke* in his modern translation (1902) of Castiglione 
apologizes for the term courtiership as a sadly awkward rendering 
of the Italian ‘Corteziania’ which implies the perfect gentleman, 
complete as courtier, soldier and scholar. This ideal developed in 
Italy is said to be Castiglione’s gift to the world and Hamlet the high 
exemplar of it in English literature. ‘We may venture to say’, says 
Drayton Henderson‘, ‘if a trifle hyperbolically that without Casti- 
glione we should not have Hamlet’. 


It may be pertinent here to analyse Shakespeare’s conception of 
the prince of Denmark, which might incidentally make our ideas 
clear as to what a perfect courtier actually stands for. 

12 
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‘The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword’. These 
are exactly the words Shakespeare has put into the mouth of Ophelia, 
and the compliment sounds all the more convincing because the 
prince has been behaving contrarily with her immediately before, 
much to her bewilderment. Hamlet is indeed noble, fearless, generous 
and loving, and like a true romantic or epic hero continually more 
than a match for his enemies with both weapon and wit. Ophelia sees 
in him the best pattern of fashion and good taste. The sweet prince 
is peerless in ‘form and feature’ like a blossom. The flower-image in 
‘blown youth’ suggests a spontaneous grace — ‘a certain sweetness 
in all his doings’ which, as Frederick Frigoso tells us, is the essential 
quality of a courtier. The manner of speech, the range of his 
vocabulary, and above all, ‘a certain recklessness’, which is the 
hallmark of gentility as Castiglione has it, mark him out as ‘the 
observed of all observers’. 


According to A. C. Bradley, Hamlet’s shock at the beginning 
arises from his mother’s hasty and dishonourable marriage, which 
impairs the courtier’s ideal of Beauty and Goodness being one, 
‘Beautie’, said Bembo in The Courtier is good and consequently 
‘the true love of it is most good and ever more bringeth good frutes 
in the soules of them, that with the brydle of reason restrayne the 
ill disposition of sense’. This might explain Hamlet’s agonized cry 
‘O God! a beast that wants discourse of reason, / Would have 
mourn’d longer l’ . 


Hamlet’s adoration of the lovely maiden Ophelia whose love is 
‘his inspiration and might have been his mainstay in his direst need, 
his friendship for Horatio whom he wears in the ‘heart of hearts’ and 
in whom he notices the virtue which he himself lacks—that of 
equanimity (‘no passion’s slave’), all goes the way Castiglione 
prescribes for the perfect courtier. Even Hamlet’s restraining of 
himself with ‘something too much of this’ and diverting the talk to 
the play to be performed that night accords with the ideal conduct 
of a courtier : his distaste for ‘overacting’ or ‘affectation’. 


Yet, when all is said, there are occasions in the play when 
the prince causes uneasiness in us by his indecorous and unseemly 
conduct which is so flagrantly out of tune -with the fine traits 
-of character Shakespeare has given him. His insulting of Ophelia, 
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his cynicism about women, his contemptuous treatment of Polonius’ 
corpse, his tussling with Laertes in Ophelia’s grave militate against 
the notion of a noble gentleman. The last one alone—his jostling 
with Laertes—he has explained to Horatio as an expression of 
his disgust with the ‘bravery’ of Laertes’ grief. 


The important point to be considered in this connection is: 
the story in which he has to play the main role is thoroughly 
unsuited to his character. Hamlet, like all other tragic heroes and 
even more than any of them, has to be made superior to his conduct 
because the atrocious story in which he has to play the role 
of an avenger could not be altered. The first Act after the 
ghost’s revelation ends, despite the prince’s resolve, with the 
outcry : 


O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right 


and this has a wider implication than is generally perceived. His 
early soliloquies so full of self-reproaches may not be merely a 
reminder to the audience that he has not forgotten his task; he is 
continually whipping himself up for the deed, and like Macbeth, 
‘pricking’ ‘the sides of his intent’—unavailingly. 


Feigning madness, like ‘play-acting’, or ‘mistaken identity’ etc 
was an artificial stage-device which partly relieves the hero of 
the consequences of his action. Moreover, being contrary to his 
native traits it is most effective theatre, E E. Stoll® argues. His 
apparent cruelty to Ophelia might have been intended to mystify the 
listeners and there was occasion enough in his cynical role and 
provocation enough in his mother’s incestuous and overhasty 
marriage. Granted all these, the question which haunts us ig: was 
the madness a pretence throughout, or did he actually lose his 
sanity ? We shall never know. 


So, the prince’s conduct continues to grate upon us. Even his 
tole as Malcontent which requires one to act as critic and censor 
is no excuse for his mockery of Polonius, or of Laertes and even 
Osric towards the end of the play. Even so, Hamlet, on the final 
impression, and that is ever so important in a work of art, wins our 
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sympathy. Shakespeare has lent him such a grace, so superior an 
air that Horatio’s last words about the prince seem to echo our 
feeling : ‘there cracks a noble heart’. Noble it is; in fact, too 
noble for the gross environment in which destiny made him play his 
part. At the last moment he preserves his reputation for astuteness 
as well as reckless valour by hearkening to premonition and with 
a smile defying it. Thus, Hamlet can be impudent and indecent, 
frisky and freakish without making us forget that he is after all a 
magnanimous soul—a perfect gentleman. 


In summing up the attributes of a courtier as Castiglione has 
them, we have to mention high birth, comprehensive culture includ- 
ing interest in poetry, painting etc., physical beauty, skill in wield- 
ing weapons, sense of honour, wit, elocution and above all the 
charm of personality along with the capacity for noble love. The 
most distinguishing mark of a gentleman is, however, grace which 
has been defined as something arising out of the air of carelessness 
or non-chalance with which an accomplished gentleman performs all 
his actions however arduous in reality they might be. In fact art 
to be real art must the effortless ‘in order to rouse wonder in 
people : in Castiglione’s words ‘to eschew...affectation or curiosity 
and to use in everything a certain recklessness to cover art with- 
all.” Giving illustration of affectations he cites the tendency to 
show off one’s newly acquired learning by dragging it in out of 
season or to advertise one’s travels by dropping into foreign speech, 
now one, now another. 


Moreover, ‘love’ for the Italians is an essential part of the 
courtier’s life. It might lead to marriage or it might serve as a 
religion, a worship of perfection outside of himself, as Bembo 
enunciated in Castiglione. In any case he needs something to take 
himself out of himself, Remarkable in this context is Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s comment: ‘The courtier ran the risk of growing too 
preoccupied with his own improvement ever to accomplish any 
thing’.® 


So, it is the idea of personal perfection, as Kelso® observes, far 
more than the idea of ‘civil usefulness’ that dominated the Italians. 
The English ideal implicit in the title `The Governor is on the other 
hand based on utilitarian considerations. Whereas in Castiglione 
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the graces are emphasized at the expense of virtues, the emphasis in 
Elyot on the moral qualities to the exclusion of the graces, and 
the moral earnestness with which Elyot set about his task of spread- 
ing the light of learning among the gentlemen of England are marks 
of the English temper bent on practical ends. 


Elyot asserts in The Governor that the social hierarchy should 
be based on virtue. The old English coin ‘noble’ was so called as 
long as it was of gold ; ‘estimation’?° he argues, ‘is in the metal and 
not in the print or figure’. So it is the innate virtue of the individual 
together with his readiness to render public service which entitles one 
to be called a gentleman. ‘Only good men by their government and 
example’, says Roger Ascham, ‘make happy time in every degree and 
state’. To the same lofty ideal of virtue and serviceableness do 
Sidney and Spenser subscribe. According to the strict laws of 
Arcadia, Evarchus condemns his only son.to death for a single lapse 
from moral virtue, and King Basilius is exhorted to return ‘from his 
dream of humour to the honour of his former state’. The Faerie 
Queen is areflection of Spenser’s ideal conception of conduct, the 
„means through which he was fashioning a gentleman in virtuous 
discipline. i 


All this repeated insistence on virtue as a criterion is not without 
its historical implications. The old feudal hierarchy based on here- 
ditary titles was breaking down in England. The wars of the Roses 
had destroyed the last of the self-sustaining establishments of the 
nobles ; and the Tudors took care to curb the nobles partly by 
restraining the size of their households, the number of retainers etc. 
and partly by encouraging the rise of a new nobility. from the 
plebeians. This new nobility whom Bacon calls ‘the second’ nobles 
or gentlemen’ was the product of sixteenth century England. The 
fact that Sir Philip Sidney born to a courtier’s life and Sir Thomas 
Gresham born to atrade, should both be called gentleman and 
knighted is typical of the time and significant of the passing away of 
the old order. The scramble for honours consequent on the emer- 
gence of the capitalist class who became competitors with the tradi- 
tional recipients led to a confusion in social hierarchy. Such lack 
of discrimination is indicated more generally in Hamlet’s observation 
‘that the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, 
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he galls his kibe’ (V. 1. 136). Thomas Smith in his book De 
Republican Anglorum (1565) remarks that gentlemen were ‘made 
cheap’ in England and the college of Heralds was always available 
to invent an ancient lineage. Unkind critics, he observes, scornfully 
call them arrivistes ‘gentlemen of the first head’., Shakespeare 
makes sportive mockery of the new gentlemen through the mouth of 
the clown in The Winter’s Tale who lays his claim to being ‘gentle- 
man born before my father’ on the indisputable plea that the prince 
had addressed him as ‘brother’ before the King did so to his father. 


In any case the virtues that Elyot, Ascham and others stressed 
were not the virtues that the age possessed. Elyot laments the great 
gulf between the professed ideal and the reality. And Roger Ascham 
in The Scholemaster is stringent in his criticism of the perverted 
notion of what ‘grace’ came to mean at the court. What he calls the 
‘graceless grace’ is summed up in the verse — 


To laugh, to lie, to flatter, to face : 
Four ways in court to win men grace??. 


The phenomenal development of the gentleman’s code of honour 
involving chiefly the theory and practice of duelling is to be accounted 
for by the need of some new distinguishing mark for the class ; all 
else was failing: distinctions in dress, ways of living and even 
occupation. 


Touchstone’s joke at the expense of the hypothetical knight who 
telling a lie on his honour was yet not forsworn because he had no 
honour at all, or if ever he had any he had long since sworn it away 
— gives us an inkling of the state of a gentleman’s honour — to what 
‘parlous state’ it had come. So duelling became more or Jess a verbal 
formality and more often than not it did not take place at all, for the 
cause of the quarrel could easily be removed to the ‘seventh cause’. 
After all, ‘we quarrel in print, by the book’ remarked the clown 
with the full authority of a courtier who had ‘trodden a measure’, 
` ‘flattered a lady’, been ‘politic’ with his friend, ‘smooth’ with his 
enemy: ‘undone three tailors’, ‘had four quarrels’ .... So he was a 
courtier capa pie, having the ‘court odour’ about him like Autolycus, 
the rogue in The Winter’s Tale. 


Remarkable also is the fact that no one in England who sets 
forth the complete gentleman includes the art of loving: among his 
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accomplishments. Lyly’s Euphues which is generally regarded as a 
manual on sophisticated behaviour is not a courtesy-book as such : 
its didacticism is at the expense of women, their deceptiveness and 
treachery. This shows a decline from the medieval chivalric code 
according to which courtesy itself meant man’s relation with women, 
and specially from the Platonic ideal in which love is the expression 
of the yearning of the soul after beauty. So the notion of beauty 
being a snare for the soul, which is so consistently repeated in 
Euphues, is an Outright violation of the ideal of courtiership. Only 
in Spenser is there an interaction of the Platonic conception of love 
as Voiced in his early hymns to Love and Beauty and also his own 
experience of life. While the physical basis of love was being 
recognized it was simultaneously regarded as a step towards 
ideal love. 


It may be worthwhile to have a look at Sir Philip Sidney who is 
the noblest specimen of a courtier that we have among Englishmen 
living in his time. Yet, he is perhaps the nearest approach to the 
Italian ideal. Although Sidney bad his eyes set on exploring America 
and winning laurels in war he could achieve nothing tangible that 
way. So the ideal of practical end or direct utility set forth by 
Elyot and emphasized by Sidney himself in his Arcadia remained 
unfulfilled in his case. It was as a scholar and a man of the finest 
sensibilities that Sidney impressed his contemporaries. 


As a lover of poetry he could assert from his military experience 
that poetry is not too soft for a soldier to emulate as an ideal : 
‘Poetry is the companion of the camp. I dare undertake Orlando 
Furioso or honest King Arthur will never displease a soldier’.1* His 
love for Penelope inspired him to compose his sonnet-sequence 
Astrophel and Stella: and his worship of Stella as a symbol of 
perfection was partly real and partly Platonic—as the title, Astrophel 
(the star-lover) and Stella (the star) also suggests. 


A dazzling example of the aristocratic ideal: poet, statesman, 
knight, he was ‘a light and leading star’ to his country as his friend 
Fulke Grevil has depicted him. Leicester’s nephew, Pembroke’s 
brother-in-law he had certain advantages in life which few men of his 
time could claim. Ambitious of learning he would read Aristotle in 
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the original Greek ‘though French would do for Plutarch’ (C. S. 
Lewis). About his comeliness and loveable disposition Grevil** 
comments : 


Though I lived with him and knew him from a child, yet I never knew 
him other than a man: with such staiedness of mind, lovely and familiar 
gravity, as carried grace and reverence above greater years. His talk ever 
of knowledge, and his very play tending to enrich the mind. 


If personal perfection rather than social service be the hallmark 
`of gentility, he attained it in the fullest measure. He held no 
administrative post being neither a secretary nor a provincial 
governor ; and his chief interest being the policy of the government 
he travelled far and wide visiting the courts of princes. Unencum- 
bered by any specific mission—for, he was sent only on relatively 
unimportant embassies, he had the best training of serving his 
sovereign with experience. Still very young he astonished the 
foreign courts with his wisdom and learning as Ludovic Bryskett, his 
companion in Italy and Germany, has noted : 


...being but seventeen years of age when he began to travel, and 
coming to Paris, where he was ere long sworne Gentleman of the Chamber 
to the French King, was so admired among the graver sort of courtiers 
that when they could at any time have him in their company, they would 
be very joyfull, and no lesse delighted with his ready and witty answers, 
then astonished to hear him speak the French language so wel and aptly, 
having bin so short a while jn the country :24 


Grevil mentions in his book that Sidney received many pledges of 
love and favour from James I, who was then the King of Scotland 
and the gallant Prince Don Jobn of Austria, Viceroy in the 
low countries for Spain, was so impressed with this extraordinary 
young man that he showed him more respect and honour than to the 
ambassadors of mighty princes. The Universities at home and 
abroad honoured him, dedicated their books to him and communi- 
cated every invention or improvement of knowledge with him. 


‘Magnanimity’,- said Bacon, ‘no doubt consisteth in contempt of 
peril, in contempt of profit, and in meriting of the times wherein one 
liveth’. A high minded man would seek dangerous enterprises, confer 
benefits liberally and also make light of his achievements. This is 
what Sidney’s biographer has described as ‘ironia’*® as the 
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Renaissance understood it. But the notion of courage as a virtue 
“had undergone a change in Renaissance England. An Elizabethan 
gentleman would consider it no virtue to meet danger for its own 
sake. Courage found its most worthy outlet not so much in warlike 
exploits as in braving the dangers of the sea. So had Sidncy 
secretly planned with Drake to embark on an American expadition. 
The arch-enemy Spain must be humbled ; her source of strength — 
the riches she obtained from America must be cut off. All the 
preparations for the great expedition had been completed, and Sidney 
on the pretext of conducting Don Antonio from Plymouth had left 
the court without suspicion. But the envious Drake stood in the way 
at the last moment; fearing that Sidney would easily outshine him 
he divulged the secret plan to the court. Messenger after messenger 
sent from the court rode breathless to stop Sidney, and the queen had 
to adopt extreme measures to restrain the visionary hero from 
his perilous adventure ; even as she had intervened once before to 
prevent the sensitive young Knight from fighting a duel with the 
Earl of Oxford who had called him a ‘puppy’*® on the tennis 
court. i 


So the ‘glorious enterprise’ came to nothing ; and the soaring 
soul was pegged down by the queen in his new employment as 
Captain under the command of Leicester and sent away to the Low 
Countries. Sidney however took it easy and never spoke a word 
about Drake's treachery to the soldiers. On the other hand, he ~ 
assured them that his new employment in war in the Netherlands was - 
in effect directed against the same arch-enemy. As a captain fighting 
under the command of the Earl of Leicester he showed the same 
spirit of nonchalance. At the fateful battle at Zutphen he took off 
the cruises from his knees because the marshal of the camp was 
lightly armed, and there at the unprotected knee he received his 
fatal wound which eventually brought about his end. Wounded 
and gasping as he returned from the field he offered his bottle 
of water to the dying soldier saying ‘Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine’*? A few days before his death when his powers 
were fast declining he ordered that his unpublished writing 


should be consigned to the flames ‘being but a shadow of 
vanity’. 


13 
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The conventions of high society in England were stilted and 
artificial to an extraordinary degree, and the ability to pun, to turn 
a euphuistic compliment or improvise a sonnet carried great weight. 
Linguistic sophistication was a peculiarity of the English court. 
There are only a few instances* in Castiglione of how words of 
ambiguous meaning provided mirth ; but punning never became a 
habit with the Italian courtiers as it was with their English counter- 
parts. Castiglione however advocates the use of ancient Tuscane 
words in writing, although he discourages it in speech, on the ground 
that these learned words give ‘a great grace and authoritie unto 
wryting. and make the reader more heedful to pause at it, and to 
ponder it better, and he takes delyte in the wittiness and learning of 
him that wryteth’.t® This was also the view of Spenser, although 


Sidney opposed it saying that the author of The Shepherd’s Calender . ' 


‘in affecting the ancients writ no language’. 


The factors largely responsible for the inkhorn sophistication in 
England were the abundant infusion of foreign words during the 
Renaissance and the free coinage of Latinism. Shakespeare had not 
only the largest vocabulary at his command he was also reponsible 
for the earliest use of a large number of Latin words (A. C. Baugh: 
A History of English Language, P. 288). Even so, he makes sportive 
mockery of the pedant Holofernes, and also of Osric, whose 
description of Laertes as ‘the card or calender of gentry, ... the 
continent of what part a gentleman would see’ is caricatured by 
Hamlet: ‘Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in you’. Yet in 
Troilus and Cressida, in the crucial speeches of Agamemnon and 
Ulysses where Shakespeare’s intention is far from being satiric, 
he uses words like — persistive, conflux, tortive, oppugnancy, 


* The word mattonato uttered as one word meant ‘pavement’ but separately 
as matto nato meant ‘the craziest fellow’. 


Example: A pavement being required for the Duchess’ chamber some one 
suggested that the bishop should be called in, for he was the matto 
nato (craziest fellow) to be floored. 


Similarly, the expression kaver letto bas double meaning: to have a bed, or to 
have read. A master who demanded a bed was told that he, on his own 
admission, was no scholor at all because hé had not read. 
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neglection, dericinate, insisture etc, which are uncommon even in 
Shakespeare, at least in the form in which they appear here. Himself 
word-intoxicated he cannot quite check himself, although he carica- 
tures it as an affectation in others. 


Linguistic sophistication of a new variety known as euphuism is 
Lyly’s gift to Englishmen who liked to hear ‘a finer speech than the 
language would allow’. Though figures of speech like antithesis, 
alliteration etc., were no invention of Lyly, their iterative use as in 
the Lylyan periods rendered a new dignity to style suited to the 
court. Moreover, the string of similes drawn from the plants, 
minerals and animals gave a learned air and refinement to the speech. 
Falstaff's lines in J Henry IV: ‘the cammomile the more it is 
trodden underfoot the faster it grows’ is definitely a parody of 
euphuism. Yet Biron, the professed satirist—the character nearest to 
Shakespeare’s heart, indulges delightfully in the affectation, which as 
Walter Pater remarked, ‘involves a delicate raillery of Shakespeare 
himself at his own chosen manner’.?® 


In fact Shakespeare’s courtiers beginning with those in the 
earliest comedies right upto the last plays speak an inflated language. 
The extreme instances of linguistic affectations of different varieties 
are — John of Gaunt in respect of puoning, Osric in inkhorn sophi- 
stication and Armado in euphuism. 


R. W. Bond in his edition of Lyly’s works has noticed many a 
similarity between Euphues and ‘the melancholy Jaques’, the chief 
among which is the common tendency to moralize. Jaques has 
virtually no role in As You Like It except as a moralizer and 
commentator. Like Euphues and all other Lylyan moralists whose 
counsels none of the young men cares to heed, Jaques is an 
ineffective moralizer who is summarily dismissed both by Orlando 
and Rosalind as they severally meet him before their own meeting. 
He has hardly a status with the lovers ; being worsted in wit-combat 
he has little chance even to present his point of view. The only 
person in the play who enjoys his sententiousness is the Senior Duke, 
himself a moralizer. When, for example, Jaques moralizes on 
the stricken deer neglected by the herd noticing therein a parallel 
with the court, or on the Senior Duke’s hunting of the deer, ‘the 
native burghers’ of the forest, which is a usurpation of rights worse 
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than his own loss of dukedom to his brother, the Senior Duke finds 
him- interesting. But as Jaques, ambitious of the ‘motley’, affects the 
role of a social reformer to ‘cleanse the foul body of the infected 
world’ the Duke takes him up sharply, reprimanding him with 
a reminder of his own sensual past : i 


Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin 

For thou thyself hast been a libertine 

As sengua] a8 the brutish sting itself, 

And all th’ embossed sores and headed evils, _ 

That thou with license of free foot hast caught 

Would thou disgorge into general world. (IIT. 7. 64) 


So. it is Jaques’ over-zealousness that lets him down and 
incidentally, we have a clue to his melancholy.in his licentious past. 
There is however a consistency in the character: when all others 
including the Senior Duke who idealized the forest life at the 
expense of the ‘envious court’ return to the court, he alone 
remains a straggler in the forest to hear the reformed Duke 
Frederick : 


Out of these convertites, 
There is much matter to be heard and learned. 


The proverbial moralizer has hardly any status in Shakespeare ; 
but when we come to Polonius we find that his sententiousness, 
notably his parting advice to Laertes so full of wise maxims, 
has caused no small confusion to critics who cannot reconcile his 
wisdom delivered to his son with his own follies. Dr. Johnson, for 
example, undertook to explain that Polonius was wise in retrospect 
but not wise -in foresight. Coleridge echoes Dr. Johnson when 
he says that Polonius is ‘excellent while he is discanting on matters 
of past experience’ but when he comes to advise or projects, ‘he is a 
mere dotard’. 


In an excellent essay ‘Polonius : The Tyrant’s Ears’ Lily B. 
Cambell?° argues very convincingly on the consistency of Polonius 
as a comic character. Taking a cue from Plutarch’s essay ‘Of 
Curiositie’ the author states that Polonius is to be considered as the 
‘ears’ of a tyrant, the chief councillor in a corrupt court, the spy and 
agent for the incestuous, murderous, damned Dane. As a collector 
of secret information his ruling passion is curiosity and he figures as 
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a busybody. Hamlet’s words addressed to the body of Polonius as 
Ke discovers it behind the arras echo the words of Plutarch who 
characterizes busybodies as always asking for news, their curiosity 
being a kind of incontinency : 


Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell. 
I took thee for thy better ; take thy fortune 
Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. (III. 4. 31) 


A bare analysis of the plot shows that he overacts his part as an 
informer. It is his inordinate curiosity that makes him demand to 
be told the brother and sister confidences of his children. He insists 
on knowing the secrets between Ophelia and the prince. He sends 
Reynaldo to spy upon his son. He rushes about to announce the 
players to the prince who has already got the information and to 
deliver the summons from his mother which has already been carried 
by Rosencrantz. He hides to overhear Ophelia and Hamlet and 
also Hamlet and his mother from behind the arras. And killed 
casually as an eavesdropper his body is left hidden below the stairs, 
treated as the ‘worm’s meat’—this is the ignoble end of an 
informer. 


Polonius has a pretension to wisdom but he acts foolishly 
throughout. He thinks that Hamlet has been but toying with 
Ophelia’s affection, though the sincerity of the prince’s love is 
unquestionable. So Polonius merely deprives his daughter of the love 
ofaprince. The reason for the prince’s putting on an ‘antic dispo- 
sition’ is better understood by the king and even by Gertrude herself 
than him. So the plot shows inexorably what a fool he is. The 
wise maxims he utters to his son might have been culled from the 
wisdom literature of the time. So did Claudius take his hints from 
the best consolations of philosophy when he advised Hamlet to bear 
his sorrow. But no one would give Claudius the credit of being a 
philosopher or a good man just because he can quote philosophy. 
Nor should we call Polonius wise because of the wise maxims he 
repeats to Laertes. A drunkard may know ‘all the evils of drunken- 
ness without being able to avoid it himself. 


This ‘tedious old’ fool as Hamlet calls him becomes exceedingly 
tedious by reason of his prolixity. Shakespeare plays up this 
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affectation in three scenes : first when Polonius rushes in to admonish 
Laertes to hurry and then delays him with his ‘few precepts’ which 
ought to carry him through life. The second occasion ig the scene 
where he explains the nature of Hamlet’s madness, Significantly, he 
enunciates the rules of effective speech as ‘brevity is the soul of wit’ 


and then violates it himself. Never has he been so atrociously long- 
winded as here : 


Your noble son is mad : 
Mad call I it ; for to define true madness 
What is't but to be notbing else but mad. (I. 2. 92.) 


This provokes the queen’s anxious protest: ‘More matter, with less 
art’. The third instance of prolixity one comes across in his dis- 
course on the dramatic genre, his almost interminable permutations 
and combinations of comedy, tragedy, history, pastoral etc. 


So, Polonius is a combination of a number of comic traits which 
being played up make him a thoroughly comic character. And the 
least among them, his prolixity, is enough to make a well-inten- 
tioned man like Antigonus in The Winter’s Tale look like a buffoon. 


There are men who despite their sincerity can never be serious ; - 
their prolixity betrays their flippancy. In a tense scene of terrified 
amazement when the queen Hermione has been publicly condemned 
by the King as an adulteress, Antigonus breaks in with his cumbrous 
defence of the queen, saying that if the charge prove true he shall go 
coupled with his wife like dogs in a stable and would not trust her 
out of sight ; he would have all his three minor daughters (giving 
their ages) castrated so that they might not bring forth bastards ... i 
All these sound so ludicrous that the tense scene descends at once to 
a farce : and the King tweaking his nose makes him all the more 
clownish. The babbler has a befitting end on the Bohemian coast 
where pursued by a bear he dies to the laughter of the audience. 


Even one of the best loved characters in Shakespeare — Kent in 
King Lear overshoots the mark though we have not the heart to 
wish him different. A plain, blunt man, who loves Lear more than 
himself, faces the King’s fury by directly opposing him, gets himself 
sot in the stocks by provoking Cornwall, brings the quarrel with 
Goneril to a head, provides Regan and her husband with the pretext 
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for being inhospitable to Lear, and all because of his plainness. So, 
even goodness without tact may have the unintended effect of 
causing harm. Here of course Kent himself is the worst sufferer, but 
‘he illustrates’, to quote Bradley**, ‘the truth that to run one’s head 
un-selfishly against a wall is not the best way to help one’s friend’. 


Not to speak of these extreme cases, even the best men in 
Shakespeare are not without a touch of affectation. Brutus over- 
plays his part as an honourable man when he tells Octavius that he 
cannot have a ‘more honourable death’ than at his hand. The good 
old gentleman Gonzalo makes himself laughable by his effusive 
idealism which is punctured by the jeers of Antonio and Sebestian. 
Angelo’s devotion to exemplary justice comes near to being portrayed, 
even before his fall from grace, as an eccentricity. Hotspur’s zeal for 
warlike action seems a craze when parodied by the prince, whose own 
volte-face on assumption of regal authority and the ingratiating 
chuckle with which he later projects to acquire France show that his 
romping as ‘madcap’ prince was but a pretension. The Duke of 
Vienna is rightly snubbed for his over-zealousness to spy on others’ 
vices in a friar’s disguise, which tickles the flippancy of Lucio to 
whisper his own vices into his ears. Benedick’s inlellectual preten- 
sion is deflated when he fails to see through the crude trick played 
on him and specially when the asinine Dogberry and Verges discover 
the villainy which baffled him. No body knows better than Hamlet 
‘what a rough and peasant slave am J’ wasting his time on ‘words, 
words, words’ while the world about him is bent on action. 


In fact, Shakespeare’s courtiers are far too complex being men in 
real-politik, and no abstractions or parts a brilliant fantasy which 
Castiglione’s courtier is now being increasingly felt to be. Naturally 
at Shakespeare’s hands they sprawl themselves into life with 
imperfections that flesh is heir to. 


IV 


‘Nobilities, governed by learning and wisdome, is indeed most 
like a faire shippe, having tide and winde at will, under the rule 
of a skilfull master’, so says Roger Ascham**, and he echoes so 
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many others of his age. In fact there is so much emphasis laid on 
‘virtue’ in English courtesy-books that it may be of interest to 
examine’ what accomplishments Shakespeare holds dear in his 
characters. : 


Portia’s terse description of Bassanio as ‘a scholar and a soldier’ 
is repeated by Ophelia about Hamlet with the addition of the 
epithet ‘courtier’. The Duke of Vienna defends himself as ‘a scholar, 
a statesman and soldier’. Benedick is said to be the ‘foremost 
in Italy’ ‘for shape, learning, argument and valour’. ‘This I can 
praise him’, says Don Pedro about Benedick that ‘he is of a noble 
strain,’of approved valour and confirmed honesty’. Olivia speaks of 
the Duke Orsino as ‘free, learn’d and valiant’. Capulet describes his 
candidate for Juliet’s hand as — 


A gentleman of princely parentage, 

Of fair demesne, youthful and nobly trained 

Stuff’d, as they say, with honourable parts, 

Proportion’d as one’s thoughts would wish a man. 
(Romeo and Juliet, IU. 5. 181.) 


And ‘Brutus is noble, wise, valiant and honest’. So, courage and 
intellectual eminence (scholar and soldier) are the virtues generally 
stressed, with the addition of honesty which occurs from time to 
time. The prominence gf courage and brains receives emphasis from 
‘the fact that the despicable characters like Slender, Andrew 
Aguecheek, Thurio and others are nearly always both cowardly 
and silly. The terms ‘scholar’, ‘soldier’ and ‘honest’ need defining. 
Although Panthino in Two Gentlemen of Verona describes the sort of 
training PU gentlemen were required to have as — 


Some to the wars, to try their fortune there, 
Some discover islands far away, 
Some to the studies universities 


Shakespeare’s scholarly characters are not scholars in the common 
modern sense of-the word. Although Hamlet is a student of the 
German University, Orsino mentioned as ‘learned’ and Bassanio as 
‘scholar’ do not suggest to us studious and contemplative men ; nor - 
does Benedick either. So, by ‘scholarly’ Shakespeare possibly means 
well-informed and educated, whether formally or by experience 


i 
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a 
of the world. In fact, Valentine went to the court of Milan to 
receive his training there : 


To practice tilts and tournaments, 
Hear sweet discourses, converse with noble men 


Similarly, one need not go to the wars to be soldierly. Hamlet, for 
example, had not been to the wars, nor did he receive formal 
training in soldiership, but he is valiant, soldierly — worthy to be 

- borne from the stage by four captains. What Shakespeare possibly 
meant by the term ‘soldierly’ is courageous, strong, capable of 
effective physical action. 


The term ‘honest’ is | comprehensive, and one has to ponder over 
it, That it does not include what Spenser called ‘holiness’ is 
obvious ; there is no implication in Shakespeare’s works that a 
man should be pious. That of course does not mean that he should 
be irreligious, though the charge of Shakespeare being irreligious is 
often brought against him. Ingratitude is always dishonest, and is 
possibly the blackest vice in the Shakespearian canon. But lying is 
not so. Practically all of Shakespeare’s characters lie, even the best 
of them. Hamlet excuses the wrong he has done to Laertes saying 
that it was his madness, not he, that did it; and Dr. Johnson felt 
so uneasy that ‘a brave. man’ should ‘shelter himself in falsehood’. 
The Duke of Vienna, an embodiment of ‘divine grace and mercy’ 
tells a heartless lie to Isabella that serves little purpose in the play 
besides bringing about a theatrical climax. The aggrieved father 
Leonato tells a blatant lie that his daughter Hero is dead, and that 
upon the advice of a friar. When the sheriff asks for Falstaff, 
who is behind the curtain, the prince says ‘The man, I do assure you, 
is not here...’. Paulina declares vehemently that Hermione is 
dead, thus deceiving the audience and other characters in the play. 


Shakespeare’s notion of honesty is thus limited. Possibly it 
means reliable, moral. Even morality may not imply continence. 
Shakespeare is never squeamish about sex ; he himself is not smug 
or self-complacent. On the other hand, there hovers about him a 
latent sense of guilt : ` 


Pol. My lord, I will use them (the players) 
according to their desert. 
14 < 
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_ Ham. God's bodykins, man, much better ! 
Use every man after his desert and who should 
scape whipping ? (Hamlet II. 2. 502) 


On Antony’s death Shakespeare seems to voice, through the mouth 
of Agrippa, his own sentiment : 


A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity ; but you Gods, will give us - 
Some faults to make us men. (Antony and Cleopatra V. 1.32). . 


He, however, was no debauch, nor was he an ascetic or Puritan. 
While yet in his teens he had his affair with a woman not so young. 
In the Dark Lady sonnets he laments his enslavement to a woman he 
despises; and what he calls ‘the expense of spirit in a waste of shame’. 

It is reasonable-to assume that the poet was unfaithful to his wife, 
as the Dark Lady was unfaithful to her husband and later to 
Shakespeare.. No wonder that Shakespeare seems ever so eager to 
expose ascetic pretensions, and ‘to pull the legs of the supposed 
Puritans. The professed ascetics in Love’s Labour's Lost forswear 
- themselves the moment they meet the French ladies. Significant also 
is the fact in 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream Shakespeare having once 
departed from Plutarch’s conception of Theseus as an unscrupulous 
ravisher of women reverts to it again through dark hints given by 
the King of fairies‘that Theseus as a whirling romancer had-broken 
his ° faith with Perigouna, Ariadne and Antiope. In Measure for 
‘Measure it is not Angelo alone — the ‘seemer’ unmasked but the 
. Duke, too is made to hear his own scandals whispered into his ear 
by -the lapwing jester Lucio ; much of the mud that the scandal- 
monger slings may be pure invention, but some of it does stick in 
the ‘mind. And when Isabella, the vestal virgin, exclaims against the 
‘precise’ Angelo saying that he has only to ‘knock’ at his ‘bosom’ 
to discover the ‘natural guiltiness’ there, she acts as the mouthpiece 
of her creator. And the chaste nymph herself throws off her 
‘novitiate head-dress’ to become the Duke’s wife. 

Those whoa flee Venus too much, sin no less 


` Than those who pursue her to excess. 
(Amyot’s Plutarch—Quoted from Montaigne’ s Essay, IIJ. 5) 


This brings us to an examination of the ‘historical aspect of the 
relation of the sexes. Ever since the middle ages courtesy has meant 
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man’s relation with woman : woman was then either worshipped as 
Madonna or abhorred as Eve. It was in Renaisance Italy that she 
was admitted as man’s equal in social life. Wealth acquired through 
commerce gave the leisured class in Italy an opportunity for culture ; 
and the intellectual attainments of brilliant people who met in their 
palaces had no parallel in the feudal age. We have already noticed 
that the court at Urbino in Castiglione was in fact a ladies’ court 
in the sense that it was presided over by the Duchess and Lady 
Emilia Pia, who had their final say in the matter of the choice of 
themes for the discourses ; but the lords monopolized the discoursing 
with only occasional witty interruptions by the ladies. For example, 
when the lords were asked to define a perfect gentlewoman of the court 
corresponding to the perfect courtier, Lady Emilia Pia was said to 
have expressed the pious hope that Lord Gaspere, her adversary, 
would have no part in such discussions, for he would surely 
fashion ‘one that can do nought elles but looke to the kitchen 
and spinn’**. This quarrelling pair has been suggested?‘ as 
parallels of Beatrice and Benedick in Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing. 


In England of the sixteenth century culture was centred at the 
court presided over by Queen Elizabeth whose intellectual attainments 
were of no mean order and there clustered around her brilliant men 
like Bacon, Burghley, Raleigh, Sidney and so many others. There 
were also the famous ladies: Mary Pembroke, Penelope Devereux, 
Lady Catherine Grey, Elizabeth Vernon, Elizabeth Throckmorton, 
Mary Fitton etc., one of whom at least — Mary Pembroke, Sidney’s 
sister, was a patroness of learning. Spenser in his poem ‘Colin 
Clout’s Come Home Again’ describes the court as a constellation 
of excellent poets and bright nymphs. His attitude to the court is 
however ambivalent, for in the same poem he depicts the court as 
a place of ‘malice’, ‘deceitful wit’, ‘fained forgerie’ and ‘subtle 
shifts’. In any case the Elizabethan court was essentially different 
from the Italian court at Urbino, which was exclusively a scene of 
cultural discourses held at night in the absence of the Duke. The 
English court on the other hand was a court of administration in 
which the sovereign presided. We have no details about its intellec- 
tual pursuits corresponding to what we have from Castiglione. The 
industry of scholars bent on discovering the identity of Shakespeare’s 
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friend, or of Sidney’s Stella or even of Shakespeare’s Dark Lady has 
however thrown some light incidentally on the underworld of the 
court which is revealing. 


‘For example, Southampton, one of the claimants for the honour, 
to whom Burghley intended to marry his grand-daughter Elizabeth 
de Vere had to break off his dubious engagement with the lady by 
paying handsome damages because he had been entangled in an 
affair with Elizabeth Vernon, a maid of honour at the court, who 
being with child the Earl hastened to marry her. A few years before 
another maid of honour Elizabeth Throckmorton had wrested the 
Queen’s favourite Raleigh away to herself and Raleigh had to pay the 
pénalty in his frustrated career. Another ambitious lady of the 
court who was also a maid of honour to the Queen—Mary Fitton— 
had an infatuation for Lord Pembroke, supposed by a section of 
critics to be Shakespeare’s friend, to whom she bore a still-bora son 
in 1601. Foiled in her effort to win Pembroke for her husband she 
was banished from the court. She became the mistress of the Vice- 
Admiral Sir Richard Leveson and after his death, of William 
Polwele. She boré a number of bastards and was at least twice 
married. Simon Forman’s list of clients who came to consult him 
medically and astrologically, in which A. L. Rowse*® claims to have 
accidentally clinched the identity of the Dark Lady as an Italian 
woman—Emilia, daughter. of the Italian musician Baptista Bassano 
at the court, also brings to light the manoeuvres of other notorious 
women who were bent on catching celebrities at the court. Frances 
Howard, grand-daughter of the Duke of Norfolk, had Southampton 
- for her first choice, who having married Elizabeth Vernon, she 
settled for the Earl of .Hertford, whose death led her to choose 
Duke of Lennox, James I’s cousin, as her husband. And, the 
Countess of Somerset had a scandalous marriage with Robert Carr, 
the favourite of James I. Wehave noticed earlier that the search 
for the identity of Sidney’s Stella, more fruitful than in the other 
cases, led to the disenchanting disclosure that the poet’s idol was 
neither cold nor chaste. The Queen’s flirtations with Leicester or 
the Duke of Anjou are more than hearsay; and the appalling 
evidence of her jealousy is on law record: for the unpardonable ~ 
offence of having married without her knowledge, she committed 
Lady Catherine Gray and the Earl of Hertford to the Tower, 
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imposed a fine ‘of £15000; made a Star Chamber’ offence of it 
and did not release the Earl till the Countess, the cause of her 
jealousy, had died nine years after (5 Hum. 62). The only parallel* 
of such a frantic feminine jealousy is Shakespeare’s ‘Cleopatra, who 
on hearing from the messenger that Antony had married Octavia ran 
after him knife in hand, shrieking, pulling him down, tearing his hair 
like a frenzied Maenad. 


We do not know if the Dark Ladyt+ of Shakespeare’s sonnets also 
belonged to the court, nor can we ascertain if it was she or any other 
wanton that served as a-model to Shakespeare, magnified by his 
imagination into Cressida, the essentially sensual woman whose 
passion speaks in every limb of her body, and her somewhat idealized 
version — Cleopatra who died for Antony but true till the last to her 
sensual self, enjoying ‘amorous pinches’ even from an asp’s fangs. 
The grosser side of femininity apart, we would perhaps look in vain 
for a model of Shakespeare’s witty, intellectual women in real 
life. The terms of equality on which Shakespeare has placed his men 
and women — not socially I mean, but intellectually, has no parallel 
in contemporary English history. This is particularly so in the 
middle comedies in which youg women even excel their male coun- 
terparts. And Portia outshines the whole of Venice. Rosalind does 
not only outwit and also enchant her lover every time she meets him 
but even sends Jaques packing from the stage by her ironical 
reference to foreign travels, which would put a Lylyan moralist 
to shame. Even the jolly sensualist like Mercutio is no match for her 
in her diatribe on romantic love. Beatrice invariably gains the last 
word in all her verbal skirmishes with her lover. 


* Coleridge was possibly the earliest to notice Elizabeth }’s similarity with the 
Egyptian queen as he remarked; ‘It is lamentable that they (statesmen, lawyers, 
philosophers) have degraded their mighty powers to such base designs and 
purposes, dissolving the rich pearls in a worthless acid to be drunken by a harlot’ 
— Shakespeare Criticism (Everyman) Vol. II, P. 84. 


t According to A. L. Rowse the Dark Lady was no lady of the court but a 
musician's daughter who was the mistress of the Lord Chamberlaine. | The Lord 
cast her off after her pregnancy and married her to a musician of the court whom 
she disliked. Shakespeare ‘fell for his Dark Lady out of pity’. 

If thy unworthiness raised love in me, 
More worthy I to be beloved of thee. Sonnet 150. 
—A. L. Rowse: Discoveries and Reviews, Macmillan, 1975, 
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Comnienting on the boy-actors who did the roles of women 
in Shakespeare, Granville-Barker*’ argues, not without reason, that 
in compensating for the physical charms which they lacked Shakes- 
peare made them pretty babblers who attain more essential feminine 
traits by and by. Generally acceptable though the argument is, it 
does not explain the intellectual superiority of a number of 
Shakespearé’s women, especially in the middle comedies to which he 
turned after the composition of his poems Venus and Adonis .and 
Lucrece. These two poems had been written directly under the 
influence of Ovid, and the spirit of the Ovidian females lives over 
again in Shakespeare. The witty, argumentative and forward women 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses might have tickled the poet’s fancy. 
Already in Venus and Adonis he has so magnified the traits of Venus 
on the model of the shameless frantic heroine Salmacis (Metamor- 
phoses, Book IV) that the goddess becomes essentially interesting in 
her passionate entreaties and her frustrated attempts at seduction. In 
fact Shakespeare’s Venus tries all she can, not only to allure but also 
to convince her lover by arguments about the necessity of physical 
love in the interest of posterity. And Adonis runs away from her 
after uttering a few platitudes about love and lust, the ‘text’ of 
which he himself confesses to be ‘old and the orator too green’. 
Even.after the lover’s death Venus goes on sermonizing still and does 
not end her too articulate grief without pronouncing her curse 
on human love. So the ground had been prepared for the comic 
reversal in the relation of the sexes ; and Shakespeare had only to 
cull a few more traits from the clever, resourceful Italian* women of 
his sources?! to portray his ardent and argumentative heroines. 


v 


In one of his unsurpassable insights Coleridge?’ refers to a group 
of characters in Shakespeare — ‘men who combine politeness of the 
courtier with faculties of high intellect’ which is ‘one of the conse- 
quences of the idea prevalent’ viz., that ‘persons must. be’ men of 
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* No wonder that the Dark Lady, who played pranks on ‘her lovers and 
whose spectre has ever since been masquerading itself on the literary scene in 
numerous guises, bas in its latest apparition been identified as an Italian woman. 
One only wishes it were her last ! 
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talents in proportion as they are gentlemen’. He mentions Biron, 
Mercutio and Benedick, who were ‘natural enough with reference to 
the date when they were drawn’, although ‘so unfamiliar to-day’. 


These three intellectuals so different from one another have none- 
theless one basic trait in common : they are realists all of them, 
critical of pretensions. Biron, to take the earliest example, is an 
eloquent defender of the ‘right Promethean fire’ and is also the first 
man to disillusion the King, saying that his vow of celibacy is bound 
to be immediately broken as the French princess is about to visit 
his court on embassage. Mercutio, inveterate realist that he is, 
engages himself in a wit-combat with Romeo in order to make him 
see his own absurdity as a romantic poseur. Even his jolly sensuality 
is intended to prick the bubbles of amorous affectations. The extreme 
instance of the anti-traditional is of course Benedick, who being sick 
to death of the conventional jargon of love and the extravagant 
behaviour demanded by its fashionable code goes to the other extreme 
of professing hatred for women. 


Biron is nonetheless so amused at the absurdity of his ascetic collea- 
gues that he allows himself to be drawn into their ranks for the fun 
of enjoying a supercilious Jaughter at their expense. He climbs a tree 
to take his position at some height from where he may complacently 
oversee their fooleries. And as he watches their transformation 
into sighing lovers delivering their pangs in sonnets, he recognizes 
his own sonnet written to Rosaline being misdelivered, reaching the 
hand of the King, who reads it out to the general mirth of all : so is 
the scoffer scoffed at ! 


Mercutio ridicules not the romantic passion as such, which is the 
theme of the play, but its shadow, the boyish fancy which occupies 
Romeo’s unawakened heart so long as he acts the conventional lover 
of Rosaline. And once Romeo has given his heart to Juliet and felt 
the reality of the passion in himself he is a different person. Noticing 
the change Mercutio observes— 

Now art thou sociable, now art thou 
Romeo ; now art thou what thou art by art 


as well as by nature. 


The realist’s purpose in the play is over ;-and Mercutio, for one, 
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is not the person to cherish an idea! before him. But the play has 
still its hold upon him. The moment comes when he feels that a 
calm, dishonourable submission to Tybalt’s insult is more than a 
man of flesh and blood can endure. So the downright realist who 
pretends no principle to himself goes to his death for a cause which is 
not his own—dying for the principle of a gentleman’s honour, 
though he would not admit it to himself. l 


-Benedick and also Beatrice show a further step in Shakespeare’s 
distaste for the conventional amorous jargon. Time and again 
Benedick has declared that he cannot woo in ‘festival terms’ and that 
‘the savage bull may (bear the yoke) but if ever the sensible Benedick 
bear it; pluck off the bull’s horns and set them in my head’. Beatrice 
also says shat she would ‘sooner hear her dog bark at a crow than a 
man swears he loves me’. These professed misogynists are however 
no-enemies of love as such ; there are numerous evidences in the play 
to show that they have a covert attraction for each other. But 
anti-conventionalism has become so strong an obsession with 
them that they cannot overcome it. The wooing i.e. the time-worn 
formality of love is so great a horror to them that they would not 
even admit the passion to themselves for fear of being caught in its 
conventional toils. But once others have done it for them by means 
of a crude trick the self-deceivers are deceived into accepting the 
position. The conclusion of the play shows the lovers even when 
capitulating still struggling to maintain dignity of their former posi- 
tion. Benedick pretends to accept Beatrice as a matter of condes- 
cension: ‘Come I will have thee, but by this hand, I take thee for 
pity’. Beatrice, caustic as ever, strives to gain the last word: ‘I 
would not deny you; but by this good day, I yield upon great 
persuasion, and partly to save your life, for I was told you were in 
consumption’. 


What actually brought them very close to each other was the 
crisis in Hero’s life which made them overcome their pride. The 
erstwhile scoffing maiden was about to burst into tears and her help- 
less surrender to her lover with ‘Kill Claudio’ revealed the inexpressible 
agony of her heart. Benedick’s response was almost spantaneous : 
who but the lover would take the ladylove’s wrong, as his own? But 
it took the form of a challenge to Claudio — the time-worn knightly 
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convention of redressing the distressed damsel ; and not being 
required at all because the villainy had meanwhile been datected in 
an adjacent quarter, the challenge remained but a verbal formality 
till the last. 


Facing each other at the altar they finally yield when Claudio 
suddenly discovers Benedick’s hidden sonnet and Hero discovers its 
counterpart written by Beatrice. So, unpretentiousness is itself a 
pretension which is deflated with a laugh. Thus they are what they 
are, to quote Mercutio again, ‘by art as well as by nature’ : art itself 
is nature — the one cannot be dissociated from the other in 
Shakespeare’s highest intellectuals who are also fine gentlemen of 
the age. 
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